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Jimmy can never emerge directly from the 
. But the 


mailroom can give Jimmy a good grounding 


mailroom as a master of finance. . 


in the basic principles that govern a good 
bank. We refer to a mailroom equipped, of 
course, with a Pitney Bowes Postage Meter. 


The Postage Meter protects the bank’s 
postage account. The postage is in the meter, 
set and sealed by the postoffice; tamper 
proof, theft proof, non-transferable. There 
are no stamps to count, separate, or guard. 


The Postage Meter is accurate. Its always 
visible dials show postage on hand, postage 
used, pieces mailed. So postage accounting 
is always easy. 

The Postage Meter is efficient. Printing a 
stamp takes less time and work than sticking 
one. And the Postage Meter prints a dated 
postmark on every envelope, for the bank’s 
protection. And prints an advertising slogan, 
if wanted, at the same time—sealing and stack- 
ing envelopes neatly, swiftly and efficiently. 

The Postage Meter is versatile, too. Pro- 
vides postage for any weight envelope; prints 
on gummed tape for parcel post. Prints any 


J ANKING . . . from the bottom up! 


denomination of postage needed, as needed 
—in a single meter stamp. And can take 
care of large uniform mailings, or many 
individual pieces. Metered Mail skips two 
postoffice operations, need not be faced, can- 
celed or postmarked; gets on its way faster. 
Because the Pitney Bowes Postage Meter 
can do so much for a bank, banks were 
among the first to adopt them—use more of 
them than any other type of business. 


If your bank is without a Postage Meter, 
you aren’t getting the service and economy 
out of your mailing room you should be. 


And to find out what a Pitney Bowes 
Postage Meter will do for your bank is very 
simple. Call the nearest Postage Meter Co. 
office for a demonstration in your bank. 


Tue POSTAGE METER Co. 


987 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEYGerstt wi BOWES 


Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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LETTERS 





Long-Time Loans 


Sirs: The subject of long-time loans is 
new but I believe is creating a very general 
interest. Our own bank is canvassing the 
situation with reference to the possibility 
of extending such loans. 

Of course, a great many banks carry 
long-time loans which are drawn on ashort- 
time loan basis. The difficulty with this is 
that in a little time the borrower begins to 
regard the loan as a capital investment in 
the business and makes no reductions, or 
very little reduction from time to time, 
relying on his statement to justify the 
continuance of the loan. 

My own theory has been that the bank, 
instead of taking a three to four months’ 
note in cases where they are perfectly sure 
that the note will not be paid at maturity, 
might better sit down with the borrower 
and arrange a definite plan of repayment 
on a strictly amortized basis. Of course 
this type of loan should be surrounded by 
various protective features. For instance, 
the borrower should agree to maintain his 
current position on a satisfactory basis, 
the agreement should contain an accelera- 
tion clause in case of default of any of the 
terms of the agreement, and other features 
which will readily occur. 


H. H. Griswo.p, President, 
First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Elmira, 
Elmira, New York 


¢¢ 


Recewables Financing 


Sirs: I have just read with great 
interest E. A. Mattison’s article in the 
November issue on bank financing of 
accounts receivable. 

I note that under the plan he describes 
the bank does not notify the borrower’s 
customers that their accounts have been 
purchased or in any other way interfere 
with trade relations or collection policies, 
and 1 am wondering if Mr. Mattison’s 
bank has had any experience with a situ- 
ation where the borrower is forced into 
bankruptcy or other creditors attach his 
accounts receivable. If the bank took 
assignments of the borrower’s accounts 
recetvable but left the borrower free to 
collect them himself and otherwise in 
control, I rather feel that in some states 
the bank would not be able to enforce its 
assignment of the accounts receivable 
against the borrower’s trustee in bank- 
ruptey or attaching creditors. 


CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JR., 
Editor, ‘“‘Court Decisions,”’ 
The Burroughs Clearing House 


o¢¢ 


Evrror’s Nore: Answering this question, Mr. 
Mattison writes: 


Stns: If the borrower is permitted to 
collect accounts himself and keeps control 
ot collections there would not be an en- 
lorceable lien. This has been very definitely 
‘leared in many cases, particularly the 
‘ttuation outlined in the case of Benedict V. 
Ratner, 268 U. S. 353; 45 Sup. Ct. 556; 


) 69 L. Ea. 991, 


10 protect ourselves, we have an agency 
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agreement with the borrower. This agree- 
ment provides that the invoices sold to 
the bank must be so stamped and indicated 
on the individual ledger. It likewise 
provides that the collections must be 
remitted daily in kind, thus removing 
from the borrower’s control all funds 
received upon invoices which have been 
assigned. 

Our right to notify debtors and collect 
direct in the event that the borrower be- 
comes either insolvent, bankrupt, or 
unsatisfactory to us, has been sustained 
in every case where we have had occasion 
to use such procedure. 

The form of contract is the one used by 
most of the finance companies for many 
years. 

FE. A. Mattison, Vice-president, 

Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, California 
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Country Banking 


Strs: As a further step in the program 
to assist local farmers, described by your 
publication in February, 1937, and Janu- 
ary, 1938, I believe you will be interested 
in our baby beef show. 

One hundred and twenty baby beeves, 
auctioned to the highest bidders as a 
climax of the first Cumberland Valley Beef 
Cattle Show at the Clarksville Livestock 
Yards, December 6, sold for an average 
price of slightly more than ten dollars 
per hundred. 

The animals weighed a total of 91,577 
pounds and produced $9,127. The highest 
price paid was fifty cents per pound for 
the grand champion animal of the show 
owned by a 4-H Club boy. 

The success of this undertaking far 
exceeded our fondest hopes and we hope 





Protect Against the 


MAN of 1000 NAMES 


Today he is John Jones, yesterday Thomas Smith, to- 
morrow anyone whose handwriting he copies. The forger 
has 1000 names because he lives by borrowing signatures. 


You lose when you lend your signature. 


For your 


signed name, even borrowed and faked, is a key to wealth. 
Once on the dotted line, it releases to the forger, money, 


securities, merchandise . . . your own or your institution's. 


Forgery insurance is important to banks, companies 


and individuals because it reimburses for loss that is 
created by the Man of 1000 Names. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK CASUALTY 


-<COMPAN Y 


of HOME ables NEW cise ‘. 
Both Companies write Fidelity, Forgery and Surety 
Bonds and Casualty Insurance 











has established itself in the minds of the 
people as an annual event. 


W. D. Meacuam, Assistant Cashier, 
The First National Bank, of Clarksville, 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


¢¢¢ 


Letters to Customers 


Sirs: I have read with a great deal of 
interest the article by Louise B. Moyer and 
Marjorie Schoeffel Davis in the December 
issue of The Burroughs Clearing House. 
Letters Nos. 8, 9 and 10 are of particular 
interest to us and I am writing to inquire 
if there would be “- objection on your 
part to our using the general thought 
contained therein in letters which we might 
send out to business prospects. 


McPHERSON BROWNING, President, 
Detroit Trust Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Epiror’s Note: Banks and trust companies may 
use either the letters or the ideas they contain. 


¢¢ 


Straight Shooters 


Srrs: Some six years ago a small group 
of public-spirited citizens of Needham, 
Massachusetts, decided there were too 
many casualties to the members of our 
town and city police. They proposed to 
form an association for the “se of 
training the police to better marksmanship, 
and from this was formed the New England 
Police Revolver League now known all 
over the country for the efficiency and 
thoroughness of its training. 

When the New England banks realized 
what results the League had accomplished, 
they made application for admission so 
that their guards and tellers might also 
receive the regular scheduled training that 
the police departments received. The 
Brockton National Bank was admitted 
about four years ago in what is called the 
bank division, and I can honestly say 
that it is one of the best of the bank’s 
affiliations. Not only does it teach the 
tellers care in the use of the weapons 
assigned to them, resulting in less chance 
of accident and any consequent liability 
on the part of the bank, but it tends to 
bring the employees closer together as 
they all look forward to the practice meets 
and matches and really enjoy themselves. 

A series of three matches, each of four 
weeks’ duration, are held annually in 
which both police officers and bank em- 
ployees participate. The league expends 
over $2,000 each year for medals for these 
matches. 

Before the matches begin, all members 
are entitled to try for qualification before 
an authorized instructor of the league. 
Those who pass receive a qualification bar; 
over 4,000 police officers and nearly as 
many bank guards and tellers are now 
qualified shots. 

At the end of the season there is one 
big outdoors meet where all the _ police 
teams and bank teams meet shoulder to 
shoulder and compete for cups and trophies 
donated by the business houses of New 
England. 

We find that the cost to the bank is very 
low for the amount of benefit received. 
Most of the practice and some of the 
matches being shot with the popular 
22-calibre long rifle cartridge, the well- 
built target guns will last along time. The 
cost of targets and dues to the league are 
very inexpensive, and I am sure what sma 
amount of money the bank expends can 
be well justified in the amount of advertls- 
ing received. 

A. R. Ewe tt, Cashier, 

The Brockton National Bank, 


Brockton, Massachusetts 
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New A. B. A. Customer 
Relations Program 


Announcement of an important new 
public relations program, aimed at better 
equipping bank employees to refute mis- 
understanding on banking and monetary 
matters, has been made by Philip A. Ben- 
son, new president of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Benson stated that a series of seven 
booklets has just been completed by the 
association, treating financial and economic 
subjects in a popular style with the object 
of “equipping bank people to discuss, 
fairly and constructively, current questions 
about money and banking which they 
meet in their normal out-of-the-bank 
social contacts. 

“The new undertaking is the second 
stage in the ‘Constructive Customer Rela- 
tions’ activity of the association initiated 
five years ago,” Mr. Benson said. ‘Realiz- 
ing that the primary step in any program 
looking toward better relations with the 
public lay in better relations with bank 
customers, the association published a 
book in 1933 entitled ‘Constructive Cus- 
tomer Relations’ which was made the 
basis of a nation-wide program of employee 
training.” 

Declaring that the aims of this stage of 
the program had been largely accomplished, 
Mr. Benson said, “The association now 
feels that the time has come for a further 
step in this activity, one that will carry the 
influence of bank employees beyond the 
field of their contacts within their banks 
into the infinitely larger field of their 
normal contacts outside their banks. 

“Accordingly, the association is now 
olfering to the banks this series of booklets, 
together with supplementary material to 
assist conference leaders in organizing and 
conducting employee conferences on popu- 
lar banking and economic questions.” 

The titles of the seven booklets are: 
Talk—A New Approach to Public Rela- 


/ / 
Streamlined 


Ultra-modern new home of the Tarrant 
County Building and Loan Association, 
Fort Worth, Texas 










































































PHILIP A. BENSON 


“Bank employees .. first and fore- 
most line of contact with the public’’ 


tions, The American System of Free 
Enterprise, Free Enterprise and 
Democracy, How Banks Serve Their 
Communities, Everyday Questions About 
Money—Managed Money, Everyday Ques- 
tions About Money—Inflation and Defla- 
tion, Is There a Future in Banking? 


Dates for Banking 
Conferences Announced 


Twin objectives of the A. B. A.’s educa- 
tional program—education within banking, 
and education of the public itself—will be 
fostered this winter by three regional 
banking conferences. 

Three such meetings have been definitely 
scheduled. The first will be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, on February 9-10, at the 
Neil House. The second will be at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, on February 23-24, 
with the Nicollet Hotel as headquarters, 
and plans have been made for a third to 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, on March 8-10. 

a program details have not been 
completed, the general pattern laid down 
by the successful regional conferences 
inaugurated last year will be followed. It 
is expected that discussions will be con- 
fined to matters of local interest to the 
territories covered. And the Columbus 
and Minneapolis conferences will close 
with public meetings for depositors and 
friends, at which the function of banking 
will be explained. The theme of the 
conferences will be “Meeting the Public 
Needs in Banking.” 

Announcement of the twentieth annual 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference has been 
made by Samuel C. Waugh, president of 
the A. B. A. trust division, and vice- 
president and trust officer of the First 
Trust Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. It 
will be held February 14-16 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel New York City. The 
annual banquet will conclude the program, 
which will be built around important cur- 
rent problems in the trust field. 

The Spring Savings Conference will be 





combined with the New York Regiona 
Conference. } 

Officers and trustees representing more 
than fifteen million depositors will gather 
in New York City on May 10, 11 and 12 
for the 1939 conference of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 


Results of Employee 
Relations Survey 


Interesting results of a widespread sur- 
vey on bank employee relations, prepared 
for the Financial Advertisers Association 
by Dale Brown, assistant cashier of The 
National Bank of Cleveland, have been 
announced. 

Mr. Brown submitted a questionnaire of 
some 70 questions to a cross-section of 350 
banks, from the largest to banks having 
deposits of 10 million dollars. A total of 
242 banks, or 70 per cent, replied. 

Following were some of the survey dis- 
closures: 

1. The question of customer relations 
within each bank is given special attention 
by only 100 out of 231 replying banks. 

2. Banks which keep personnel records 
outnumber those who do not by three to 
one. The larger banks all keep such 
records. More than half the banks 
answering rate their employees periodically 
on such things as tact, courtesy, speed, etc. 

3. Only 59 out of 240 banks furnish 
new employees with manuals covering 
such subjects as bank history, depart- 
mental functions, etc. 

4. Cash awards to employees for the 
production of new business are unpopular. 
Relatively few banks—only 32—give such 
awards and many others have tried various 
plans and abandoned them as ineffectual. 

5. In most banks, the policy is to 
make promotions from the ranks and to 
bring in from the outside only trained 
specialists when and where needed. 

Bonus systems have been tried by 
a considerable number of banks, but at 
least two-thirds of them have been aban- 
doned as not accomplishing the purpose 
desired. 

7. 136 out of 240 answering banks have 
some kind of policy for handling sick leave 
pay, but these policies are far from uniform. 

8. Medical departments are operated 
by 26 out of 232 answering banks. Physical 
examinations are required of employees 
in only a few instances. 

9. Pension systems are in effect only 
in about one-fourth of the banks reporting. 
More of the plans represented are operated 
by banks themselves than by insurance 
companies. 

10. Group life insurance for employees 
is very general and in the majority of cases 
the banks pay all the cost, although a 
substantial minority require the employee 
to share the cost. 


Resolution Opposes 
20-25 Year Mortgages 


That it should be the policy of the 
government and of all home financing 
institutions to emphasize the soundest and 
most economical home financing plans 
rather than those which will in the long 
run involve more cost and more danger 
to the average family, was recommended 
by the United States Building and Loan 
League in a resolution passed at its annual 
convention. 

“The American ideal has always been 











These illustrations show the attractive special wood equipment 
built and installed by Globe-Wernicke for a mid-western 
bank. Wainscoting, check desk, counter front and railing 
are genuine walnut with Formica base and counter top. 


MODERNIZE YOUR BANK TO MAKE 
IT EFFICIENT AND ATTRACTIVE 


stock and special equipment backed by 
a long-established reputation for depend- 
able quality. Unusual production facili- 





Enjoy the many advantages of efficient, 
attractive banking equipment. It pleases 
customers and enables employees to do 
more work with less effort, keeps routine 
operating smoothly, saves time and 
money. 


ties make it possible to provide equipment 
and record-keeping systems that fit indi- 
Consult our local 
dealer—or write direct to us. 


vidual requirements. 
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Banking Network ... 


Like the “key station” of a radio 
network, this bank occupies a 
central position in the New Eng- 
land banking system. . . . With 
correspondent banks located in 
nearly 250 communities in this 
highly industrialized area, we are 
equipped to handle promptly 
every type of banking business 


in New England. 
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debt-free ownership,” said the resolution. 
“That ideal is not attained by mortgage 
financing plans which require twenty or 
twenty-five years for the repayment of 
the debt on the home. Such plans involve 
far more interest costs, no matter what 
the interest rate may be, than the tradi- 
tional monthly payment mortgage of twelve 
or fifteen years. Further, they leave the 
family under the shadow of debt over most 
of the normal life of that family. 

“While it has always been the objective 
of the savings, building and loan associ- 
ations to provide home ownership on 
terms economically sound for every family 
through long-term monthly payment mort- 
gages, the experience of this business and 
its close relationship with home financing 

roblems convinces us that the public 
interest is served by — the family 
out of debt as promptly as possible and 
by saving the additional interest cost in- 
volved in longer term financing.” 


California Bank Does 
Large Business in Gold 


In the early days of the West, gold was 
the back-log of much of the section's 
banking. It was to facilitate the shipping 
of the yellow metal from the mines of the 
West to the trading centers of the East 
that many a Western bank was founded. 
With the growth of other industries and 
the decline in the relative importance of 
precious metal mining to the Western 
economy, gold in the purely physical sense 
became steadily less important to Western 
banking. 

Yet, for all that, in the mining regions 
of the West, gold is still an important 
source of banking profits. Thus the Placer 
County Bank of Auburn, California, in its 


| capacity as agent ships approximately 


$1,000,000 worth of gold a year, and does 
an extensive loan business with newly 
mined gold as the collateral. 

“We have every facility for the proper 
handling of gold,” H. S. Clegg, cashier 


and secretary of the bank points out. 
“That, combined with our knowledge of 
the precious metal, makes the business a 
safe and profitable one for us, while at the 
same time it gives the miner a service that 
is needed. 

“We are using daily a pair of balances 
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‘Notable Addition to the Force’ 








John J. Griffin, center, vice-president of the Mutual 
Bank and Trust Co. in St. Louis, being presented with 
badge as Honorary Captainof Police in St. Joseph, Missouri 


(scales) that have been in use since 1852. 
They were first used by Wells Fargo & 
Company at Forest Hill, California, in the 
50’s and 60’s and later by merchants in 
the same town. By men who are familiar 
with the history of the scales it is estimated 
that they have weighed in excess of 
$50,000,000 worth of gold.” 

The Placer County Bank, which has 
been closely identified with gold and the 
“Mother Lode,” since its founding in 
1887, is always an active participant in 
the annual Gold Show at Auburn, which 
attempts to recapture some of the spirit 
of the days of ’49. At these shows, the 
bank sponsors a gold display in its lobby 
designed to show every type of gold 
produced. Last summer the bank’s dis- 
play, held in an eight-foot show case, was 
valued at more than $200,000. 


Lending Institutions Back 
Rental Housing Projects 


Since the amended National Housing 
Act went into effect last February, the 
FHA has issued commitments to insure 
163 large scale multi-family housing proj- 
ects, involving mortgages totaling $60,- 
313,950, which will provide living accom- 
modations at reasonable rentals for 14,843 
families, Administrator Stewart McDonald 
has announced. 

Participation in the program by local 
lending institutions is growing appreciably. 
according to Administrator McDonald. 
This is particularly true of projects being 
accepted for insurance under Section 210 
of the Act which provides for the construc- 
tion of groups of individual houses or 
small apartment projects where the mort- 
gage does not exceed $200,000. 


Chase Bank Opens 
Branch in Canal Zone 


The Chase National Bank has opened a 
branch at Balboa, Canal Zone, supple- 
menting its present branch banking facili- 
lies in the Panama Canal area at Cristobal, 
« Z., and at Panama City and Colon in 
the Republic of Panama. 


Leading Prospects 
for Personal Loans 
Office workers head the list of borrowers 


Who patronize the personal loan depart- 
ment of the California Bank in Los 


Angeles, according to a recent analysis. 
Store and factory employees are second in 
number, and the proprietors of small busi- 
nesses rank third, states F. M. Magee, 
vice-president and head of California 
Bank’s personal loan department. The 
analysis further reveals that: 

The average loan to office workers is 
$216, repayable in twelve monthly install- 
ments of $18 each. The money in most 
instances is used to consolidate personal 
debts, and in all but a very few cases is 
promptly repaid. 

The store and factory employee borrows 
an average of $170, and like the office 
worker generally uses the money to wipe 
out personal debts and proves to be a 
good credit risk. 

The business proprietor borrows an 
average of $325 and likewise repays 
promptly. Unlike the others, however, he 
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uses the money principally as operating 
capital for his business enterprise. 


The classification by occupants further 


discloses that city and county employees 
rank fourth as borrowers, with school- 
teachers, laborers, professional men and 
students following in the order named. 


Bank Devises 
New Cable Code 


To those who read fiction, the word code 


is a sinister thing, associated with spies, 
military secrets and international agents. 


But to those who operate businesses with 


overseas offices, codes are used to save 
money rather than to keep secrets. It 
costs a lot to cable to Europe or Asia, so 
code makers work ceaselessly to devise 


five-letter word groupings designed to do 
the work of many words. 

For many years, cable code regulations 
allowed a five-letter group to represent a 
whole phrase or entire sentence, and for- 
merly two such groups could be combined 
and sent as one. Recently, however, these 
regulations were changed and it was ruled 
that each group of five letters would equal 
one word in figuring cable costs. 

To meet this requirement, the American 
Trust Company of San Francisco has 
devised and put into general use a new 
code, which, although conforming to the 
new regulations, actually dodges them by 
making the code unit a three-letter instead 
of a five-letter group. This is done by 
combining two five-letter groups into 
three three-letter groups. This leaves one 
letter over, which is used as a check to 
make sure that the message has been 
properly transcribed. 

The importance of this to the bank’s 
foreign department customers is indicated 
by the fact that a message, which in 
ordinary English would cost $46.90 to 
send by rush rate from San Francisco to 
Manila or $5.86 by five-letter code, costs 
but $2.26 under the bank’s own device. 


Summary of New 
Book Offerings 


BANK ACCOUNTING AND AUDIT 
CONTROL, by James E. Potts, Published 





<i amma 
If you are too busy 


to devote much time to your bank’s cor- 
poration bonds, you will find - - - - - 


POOR’S 


Corporation Bond Guide 


an easy-to-use means of checking markets, 
prices, ratings, eligibility, current news. 
Twice a month this convenient pocket-size 
service will bring you essential statistical 
data on 6,400 bonds and preferred stocks. 
You will get all of this for $15 a year. 


Send for a FREE sample copy 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City 


90 Broad Street 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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by The Bankers pong Co., 465 Main 
St., Cambridge, Mass. p. 202. $4.00. 

The author, who is auditor of The First 
National Bank of Boston, has chosen an 
unusual method of presenting his material. 
He takes the statement of a typical large 
bank and first breaks it down into a more 
detailed list of accounts; then traces each 
account back to the transaction which 
gave rise to it. In so doing the accounting 
procedure involved is studied and also the 
audit control factors which may be 
srenenes in each case. The book is 
illustrated with various forms for audit 
control. 

CONSUMER CREDIT AND ITS 
USES, by the Advisory Committee, Con- 
sumer Credit Institute of America, Inc. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Pp. 264. $2.75. 

The last quarter century has seen con- 
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sumer credit emerge as an increasingly 
important element in our financial struc- 
ture. This book discusses the development, 
practices, principles and effects of con- 
sumer credit institutions such as personal 
finance companies, industrial banks, credit 
unions, personal loan departments in 
banks, etc. There are chapters on services 
and standards, rates and costs, and the 
social and economic significance of con- 
sumer credit. 

BANKERS AND BROKERS BLAN- 
KET BONDS, by George Alvin Cowee. 
The Spectator, Insurance Publishers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Pp. 267. 

This is said to be the first comprehensive 
treatment in book form of this rather 
complex subject, which is of interest to 
banks, stock brokers and investment 
banking houses. The coverage provided 
by various forms of blanket bonds is 











A POLICY OF LONG STANDING 


Tr Is a traditional policy of the 


Chase National Bank to main- 


| tain an effective correspondent 


| bank service. Supplying the needs 


ot out-of-town institutions has 


velopment as a world bank. 


been a dominant factor in its de- 


broaden customer service with 


Chase correspondent tacilities. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK | 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





described and compared in detail. Other 
associated bonds and policies for banks 
and brokerage houses are also reviewed. 
The author is vice-president of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

PICK YOUR JOB—AND LAND IT! 
by S. W. and M. G. Edlund. Published 
a Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. $3. 

A helpful book both for the unemployed 
and those seeking better jobs. The 
authors out of wide experience cite real 
life examples throughout. They discuss 
the approaches that worked, those that 
failed. In both they tell why. 


Continued Uptrend 
Foreseen for 1939 


Allowing for possible brief lulls in activity 
from time to time, the nation can look for- 
ward to a considerable improvement in 
business until late in 1939, believes Invest- 
ment Consultant C. W. Young, president 
of the C. W. Young Management Corpora- 
tion, New York City, and founder of 
Young & Ottley, Inc. 

Mr. Young bases his forecast on the 
following considerations: 


1. The building boom, which he believes 


| should gather momentum through next 
| year. 





2. Increased evidence of an Anglo- 
American program to develop a Pan- 
American economy that will be independent 
of Europe. 


3. The Federal spending and armament 
programs. 

4. Accelerating world demand for the 
materials necessary for war or protection 
against war. 

_ 9. The come-back of the heavy goods 
industries. 


6. An increase of about $5 billion or 
more in national income to $68 billion or 
more in 1939. 


Bank Use of 
Outdoor Advertising 


Importance of outdoor advertising for 
banks, because of its ability to appeal to 
the mass of people and keep a_ bank’s 
message consistently before their eyes, is 
cited by John A. Elbe, cashier of the 
Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Elbe is also president of the New York 





Gincoln 





Savings Bank 


72 YEARS OF SOUND BANKING 


(lari et i a th es 
r\ = 
\ | 


Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. ” 

“We have used outdoor advertising 
consistently for the past eighteen years, 
Mr. Elbe states. “At the present time we 
are using twenty-four-sheet posters on 4 
twelve-month basis, as well as paint dis- 
plays at strategic points with a heavy 
traffic circulation. We believe that the 
use of the outdoor media in co-ordination 
with our newspaper and publication adver- 
tising gives us well-rounded coverage !0r 
our type of service.” 
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It is not unusal today, as the photo shows, for country bankers to discuss their bonds with 
city-bank investment analysts 


Surveying Crry-BANnk 
INVESTMENT HELps 


Though guided by individual policies, many large city banks 


today are assisting country banks with their bond accounts 


T is well recognized that investment 
policies, programs and procedures 
currently require an increased share 

of the attention of bankers. 

To the large city bank this calls for 
no tremendous shift in emphasis or 
organization, because it has always 
had an investment problem sufficiently 
important to justify maintaining a 
staff of specialists to cope with chang- 
ing conditions in the bond market. 
Also, its transactions are so frequent 
that it has a comprehensive view of 
the market, and a close contact with 
dealers and other banks. 

lo the smaller institution with its 
tradition of keeping its deposits locally 
loaned, the present importance of 
investments constitutes a major 


By ARTHUR 
VAN VLISSINGEN 


problem.: A noteworthy contribution 
toward solving this problem is the 
helpful attitude of city banks in 
assisting their correspondents with 
investment facts and services. As an 
ever-increasing proportion of country 
bankers recognize that the investment 
problem is here to stay, they are turn- 
ing toward their city depositories for 
information and counsel. And in 
response to a growing volume of 
requests for assistance, city banks are 
giving country depositors more and 
more help with their bond accounts. 


To learn at first hand just what is 
being done and how it is working out, 
an informal investigation has just 
been concluded among a number of 
big city banks and country banks. 
This discloses a feeling among the 
large banks that it is not only good 
business but also a genuine obligation 
for them to place at the disposal of 
smaller institutions the facilities that 
they have developed primarily for 
their own investment use. Likewise, 
a feeling among small banks that the 
city correspondent offers a source of 
information and assistance to augment 
their own research and the data 
obtained from advisory services and 
bond market sources. 

The city banker puts on a basis of 
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enlightened self-interest his institu- 
tion’s growing attention to its corre- 
spondents’ bond lists. “Obviously, 
we and all other alert city banks want 
to help our bank depositors with any 
reasonable services that will bind 
them to us with ties of good will,” he 
explains. “But there is more to it 
than merely welcoming the oppor- 
tunity to be helpful to the banks that 
favor us with balances. Let’s look at 
it in a broader way, as part of the 
nation’s banking structure. 

“With so large a proportion of the 
country banks’ funds invested, the 
greatest danger of serious impairment 
for almost any bank is in a loss on its 
portfolio. It strikes us that it is 
better economy, that it makes better 
sense for us to do whatever we can to 
help our country customers avoid 
needless bond losses, and we are doing 
our best with those who have turned 
to us for assistance. We feel certain 
that if other city banks do for their 
country banks as careful, conscientious 
and helpful a job as we are trying to 
do for ours, it will help to maintain a 
sound situation.” 

Few city banks volunteer this type 
of service. Prudence dictates their 
course. But great numbers of city 
banks make no secret of their willing- 
ness to give the service to any corre- 
spondent who takes the initiative in 
_asking for it. 


T the outset it should be realized 

that the various city banks all have 
their individual policies in regard to 
the type of service they provide for 
their correspondents; that while this 
article summarizes the general aspect 
of the situation in regard to invest- 
ments it does not provide a definite 
criterion or standard upon which 


Two illustrations of investment a 
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country banks can base their indi- 
vidual requests for service. 

A senior officer of a city bank 
recently formulated in a talk before a 
banking group his institution’s con- 
cept of what the country bank can 
properly ask for and expect from it. 
He summed this up as follows: 

‘You can reasonably expect your 
correspondent to do the following: 
1. Provide factual information on 
individual securities; 2. Make sugges- 
tions and comments as to the invest- 
ment policy of your bank; 3. Provide 
facilities for the direct purchase and 
sale of United States Government and 
municipal securities; 4. Afford facili- 


ties for the purchase and sale of 
general market obligations through 


investment dealers as a matter of 
service only and not acting as princi- 
pal; 5. Give information on statistical 
services without making definite 
recommendations. 

““A correspondent should not be 
expected to do these things: 1. Manage 
the bond portfolio of its customers; 
2. Recommend ‘switches’ based upon 
speculative price movements; 3. Pro- 
vide an alibi for the man responsible 
for the bond account.” 

One large New York bank, which 
pioneered in this type of service 
several years ago, and which maintains 
a large staff of analysts whose time is 
devoted solely to this work, has gone 
a step further in assisting its corre- 
spondents to maintain a constant per- 
spective of the entire investment 
market. At regular intervals a statisti- 
cal tabulation of all listed and actively 
traded unlisted issues is furnished, if 
desired. This information is presented 
in two arrangements, one alphabetical 
and the other according to types of 
bonds and ratings, providing a unique 


method of ready comparison of all 
similarly rated issues. These tabula- 
tions are revised weekly for listed 
issues and monthly for the unlisted 
section, and include the current price, 
the market range for several years, 
and pertinent statistical data. 


HIS bank’s broad survey of the in- 

vestment field is supplemented by 
periodic analyses of investment port- 
folios, upon request, and questions 
pertaining to individual problems or 
general investment policy are answered 
as fully and frankly as possible in the 
light of such information as is available 
regarding the correspondent’s over-all 
position and other factors peculiar to 
its operations. The officers and direc- 
tors of the correspondent banks are 
encouraged to call personally for con- 
sultation as frequently as convenient, 
and this city bank is always willing to 
suggest what its own action would be 
if faced with a similar situation. 

The bank has traveling representa- 
tives in all parts of the country and 
through their frequent contacts it is 
able to build up a comprehensive file 
of information bearing on the policy 
and operations of each of its corre- 
spondents, which is of great help to 
investment analysts in approaching 
the problems presented for their con- 
siderations. 

City-bank investment specialists 
agree that intelligent help can be 
given to the country correspondent 
only after a comprehensive acquaint- 
ance with his specific problem. Every 
bank is an individual case with its 
individual peculiarities. Investment 
policy must depend upon kind and 
stability of deposits, loan policy and 
local loan demand both current and 
prospective, and a dozen and one other 


nalysis departments of large city banks. At the right is the investment advisory divisi0 
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1. Provide factual 
securities. 


investment policy of your bank. 


securities. 


general market obligations 








What a Country Bank Can Expect Its City 
Correspondent To Do 


information on 


2. Make suggestions and comments as to the 


3. Provide facilities for the direct purchase and 1. 
sale of United States Government and municipal 


4. Afford facilities for the purchase and sale of 
through 


A City-Bank Policy On Investment Assistance for Country Banks 


Formulated by a senior officer of one city bank as his institution’s concept of what a 
country bank can properly ask for and expect in the way of assistance on its bond account 


a principal. 


individual 


investment 


dealers, as a matter of service only and not acting as 


5. Give information on statistical services with- 
out making definite recommendations. 


What a City Correspondent Should NOT 
Be Asked To Do 
Manage the bond portfolio of its customers. 


2. Recommend ‘‘switches’’ based on speculative 
price movements. 


3. Provide an alibi for the man responsible for 
the bond account. 














factors. Once the investment policy 
is determined, the bond list must be 
examined in its relation to the policy. 
And in considering any single bond, 
whether already in the portfolio or 
merely available for purchase, it must 
be viewed in the perspective of how it 
fits in with the other holdings. For 
instance, a bond rated Baa with a 
high-rate coupon may be entirely 
admissible to the portfolio of a bank 
with very few borderline bonds and 
with a very low average yield on its 
holdings. In other situations such as 
the following it may be distinctly un- 
desirable: If the bank already has 
more than a discreet proportion of 
Baa bonds; or if the bank has, say, 
just completed paying off deferred 
deposits of 1932 or 1933, and has no 
leeway for losses in its capital struc- 
ture. Again, a market bond of absolute 


nufacturers Trust Company, New York. Left is 








top rating with a high coupon may not 
be possible in the bank without surplus 
since there is nothing available to 
provide for charging off the premium 
if examiners should insist, or it may 
not be desirable in a bank which 
already has the bulk of its funds in 
fractional-yield short term govern- 
ments and which consequently needs 
a more liberal rate of yield to provide 
essential revenue. 


HE extent of the service supplied in 

helping a country banker guide his 
investment account inevitably varies 
with the ideas of the city correspondent. 
Also, it necessarily varies with the 
country banker and his relationship 
to the city man. For example, the 
vice-president in charge of corre- 
spondent banking in one city institu- 
tion declares that he has been unable to 


standardize the service that his coun- 
try friends can obtain in the bond and 
statistical departments of his own 
bank. 

‘Here are two country bankers, 
Jones and Smith,” he points out. 
‘Jones is more impulsive than studious 
in his reactions; he runs a good bank 
more because of his business-getting 
ability than because of his ability as 
an investment man. Smith, no better 
bond man than Jones, is a more 
cautious type, more inclined to accept 
advice when he trusts and respects 
the source. 

“Jones comes in, talks over his 
problem, gets to be good friends rather 
quickly with our research chief. Over 
the months our investment expert 
discovers that Jones is making a good 
many bond decisions more on hunch 
than on fact. Jones sends (See page 24) 


the investment research department of Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 
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Spring Campaign 


for Farm Loans 


carry headlines “‘Commercial 

Loans Show Upward Trend,” or 
“Commercial Loans Show Downward 
Trend.” Such statements, of course, 
reflect the banking picture as a whole, 
but to those of us in small rural banks, 
the term “Commercial Loans” usually 
does not mean credit for industries, but 
for farming, which is our major busi- 
ness. Our own experience with the 
farm loan phase of commercial loans is 
the subject of the comments which 
follow. 

The story begins with the back- 
ground of a small, rural bank, whose 
deposits and earnings depend almost 
entirely upon its farm customers. This 
institution has been in business for 
some seventy years and in 1926 and 
1927 it became necessary to effect a 
reorganization. This entailed the 
calling, rearranging and refinancing of 
a great many existing farm loans then 
on the books. In other words, the bank 
went through somewhat of a liquida- 
tion program some years before the 
arrival of the depression and bank 
holiday period., This liquidation pro- 
gram necessarily carried through with 
perhaps even greater force into the 
early 30’s, with the net result that the 
impression became rather firmly fixed 
in the minds of the bank officials them- 
selves, on the one hand, that the 
administration of farm loans was a 
difficult business, and in the public 
mind, on the other hand, that the bank 
was a pretty tough place to borrow 
money, especially if you were a 
farmer. On top of all this, farm income 
continued to shrink, branches of farm- 
ing that formerly made profits showed 
steady losses, and a general attitude of 
discouragement with the business of 
farming was prevalent throughout the 
country. 

As a further angle of the back- 
ground, we were in the heart of the 
Western New York farming belt where 
so many bank closings occurred in 
1932. All banks in this section had 
been fairly liberal with their farm 
credit and had stayed by their steady 
borrowers in the hopes that good prices 
some year would enable loan eustomers 
to clean up their indebtedness. As a 


I carry hosdlia financial reports 


By 
E. KIRKE HART 


Assistant Treasurer, Marine Midland Trust Company of Albion, 
Albion, N. Y. 


A particularly timely and helpful article 
outlining a program designed to encourage 
wider use of bank financing for crop needs 
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It’s Time to Think of Spring 
Financing 


his instituti s Heat; of 
responsible upland and muck farmers for credit 
needs. 





Weare already making farm loans for the pur- 
chase of horses, new tractors, fertilizer, seed and 
spray material. These loans are made on a sea- 
sonal basis to be paid in the fall. 


We shall be glad to discuss your application for 
a loan. 


MARINE MipLanp Trust CoMPANY 
OF ALBION 





The bank carefully planned its own personalized messages to farm 


result of this policy, when many of the 
banks in this section closed, a consid- 
erable number of farm obligations had 
to be liquidated, there again bringing 
to the minds of farm borrowers the 
idea that it was unpleasant to owe a 
bank and not be able to pay. Fora 
period of four or five years the neces- 
sity for raising money to pay previously 
contracted debts was a major occu- 
pation. 





_ Plowing, Fitting, 
Fertilizing, Planting 


These we all know to be the necessary operations for 
the successful growing of crops. Bank credit also serves 
a useful purpose in a well ged farming prog 

That’s why many responsible upland and muck farm- 
ers find it to their advantage to borrow from this bank each 
Spring. We loan them funds to cover the cash costs of 
growing, g an keting crops. They repay 
the loans in the Fall when they sell their crops. 

We welcome applications. 








MARINE MIDLAND TrusT COMPANY 
OF ALBION 





So much for the background. The 
result was almost a total suspension of 
farm borrowings from banks in this 
section. We estimated that in the 
latter 20’s, banks in our little com- 
munity had loaned annually over 4 
million dollars for spring crop opera- 
tions. We now found only a few thou- 
sand dollars going out. We had 
followed the usual stereotyped ac- 
tivity, making no particular effort to 
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It Costs Money To Grow 
A Good Crop 


We don’t have to tell you this well-known 
fact, but we can tell you that qualified local 
farmers who need money for crop expenses 
may apply for seasonal loans at this bank with 
complete assurance that their applications will 
be carefully considered. 

Before you make credit arrangements, dis- 
= your loan requirements with an officer of 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


of Albion 


Corporation 





Money Works When Men 
And Machines Work 


Materials, labor, fuel ..........these are some of the expenses 
of business operations in Orleans County which are purchased 
with the aid of seasonal loans. 


We stand ready and willing to furnish temporary funds to 


local farmers and businessmen for every type of worthwhile 
endeavor. 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


of Albion 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





solicit farm loans until we came to the 
conclusion that active steps would 
have to be taken to publicize the fact 
that successful farm operations require 
temporary capital in the form of loans, 
and to show prospective borrowers 
that the bank is the best place to ob- 
lain this temporary capital. 

We had always been content to take 
care of our own so-called responsible 
farmer customers. We were convinced, 


Lee. oe 


Plan Your Credit Needs As 
You Do Your Crops 


Every year an increasing number of successful 
farmers discuss their crop plans and their credit 
needs with us while the frost is still in the ground. 
Consequently, their loan is approved and credit is 
extended before Spring operations begin, and they 
lose no valuable time arranging financing later on. 


Come in now and arrange for your loan before 
the Spring rush. 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


of Albion 
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Early For Harvest 
Pictures~- 
This Is Planting Season! 


Nevertheless, the golden harvest is the time all 
farmers look forward to with hope, when they put in 

ir crops during the next few months. 

Expenses involving labor, fuel and supplies of vari- 
ous types will have to be met before crops are marketed. 

This bank advances credit to responsible farmers for 
growing costs. These loans are repaid when crops are 
sold in the fall. 

We welcome applications. 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


of Albion 


Member of Federal Deposit losurance Corporation 





inding them that planting time was at hand and loans were available 


however, that many more of this type 
were staying away, under the impres- 
sion that the bank did not want to 
extend credit to them. It was evident 
that many farmers were going without 
necessary animals, implements, fertil- 
izer, even seed, in an effort to avoid 
borrowing. We knew we had a real 
saving to offer credit buyers of fer- 
tilizer and seed. By loaning them the 
money they could take advantage of 
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the substantial savings that cash 
affords. It was our belief that if the 
finance companies could take care of 
farmers for the purchase of automo- 
biles to be paid for out of income, there 
was no reason why we couldn’t ad- 
vance them credit to buy a team of 
horses or a tractor by the same method 
of a down payment and suitable terms 
on the balance, to be paid out of crop 
income. 


WE were sure that many of our farm- 
ers would be better off if they 
diversified more. We would be glad to 
re-establish the feeder business and 
advance funds for the purchase of both 
feeder and dairy cattle. Farmers could 
buy the latter by making us monthly 
payments from their milk checks. In 
the past we had found many growers 
coming to us for small loans for their 
labor requirements while at the same 
time they asked various dealers in farm 
lines to carry them for a substantial 
part of their needs. We would suggest 
to them that they borrow all the money 
for their seasonal requirements from 
the bank. All of these loans were to be 
repaid when they sold their crops. 

The next problem was to tell this 
story to the public. In the past the 
bank had used advertising counsel from 
the very expensive to the common 
syndicated material put out for coun- 
try bank consumption. This time we 
were looking for something well- 
illustrated and professional in appear- 
ance, yet not impersonal, stiff or lack- 
ing in punch. The copy should be 
interesting and talk the farmers’ 
language; the writer should have an 
intimate knowledge of the local farmers’ 
problems as well as those of the bank. 

We concluded that perhaps we were 
looking for something that didn’t exist 
in just the particular style we desired. 
Possibly we could do it ourselves. 

We decided that the weekly papers, 
such as are published in almost every 
rural community, were the best media 
and we concentrated on this line. So 
far so good, but. . 

How do you write a series of bank 
ads? Here was a puzzle, for our adver- 
tising experience had been limited to 
the writing of possibly one or two ads 
for some special occasion. Several 
thoughts came to mind which, when we 
jotted them down, read aboutas follows: 

1. The first and primary idea was 
this —Let’s not be fancy. Let’s make a 
plain statement of fact in a plain, 
unvarnished way. 

2. Bring loan advertising to the 
eye of the farmer seeking credit by the 
use of farm cuts and a certain amount 
of farm vernacular. 

3. Break down the mistaken con- 
ception current among many respon- 
sible farmers that the bank does not 
want to loan money to farmers. 

4. Encourage farmers to apply for 
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their loans before they actually need 
the money, thus avoiding delay when 
spring work has begun. Emphasize the 
fact that they could get these loans in 
installments as they need funds and 
could pay them back in installments as 
they realize on their crops. 

5. Show bank credit to be both 
convenient and economical where the 
farmer has his debt all in one place, and 
can save his discounts by paying cash. 

With these general ideas in mind, 
we felt that we could write some 
advertisements. 

Illustrations are nearly as important 
as written material in a bank ad. That 
was our idea about it, at any rate, 
when we started on a hunt for suitable 
cuts. We didn’t want just any old cut 
that suggested agriculture, but what 
we did want were up-to-the-minute 
illustrations depicting farm operations 
with modern farm tools and a tie-in 
with the heading of our ads. We dis- 
cussed this angle with our local news- 
papermen. They promptly suggested 
that we look through their mat services 
and pick out any mats which were 
suitable for our purposes. This we 
did, selecting an assortment large 
enough so that we could use a new cut 
with each ad. 

The selection of cuts out of the way, 
we could now proceed on the composi- 
tion of the ads. On this point the con- 
sensus of opinion was that the ads 
should be large enough to capture the 
eye and gain attention, at least 3 
columns wide by 10 inches deep. 
With this size we would have ample 
room for a large cut and space enough 
left to discuss the message. The cut, 
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message and signature, it seemed, 
should have plenty of white space 
showing in order that the ad would not 
appear crowded. 

Clearness, completeness, accuracy, 
interest and conciseness would be the 
words we should use to describe a good 
ad. In each of our ads we tried to 
develop one idea. The series began 
with a reminder to the farmer that 
planting time would soon be here and 
that we were already making loans for 
the purchase of horses, new tractors, 
fertilizer, seed and spray material 
which could be paid for in the fall 
when crops were sold. These ads 
definitely called attention to the fact 
that we were loaning money to farmers 
for fuel and labor expense attending 
the planting and cultivation of crops. 
They invited the farmer to discuss his 
loan requirements with us before he 
made any credit arrangements. They 
stressed the fact that bank credit is the 
most economical and _ convenient 
method of financing seasonal opera- 
tions and suggested that probable 
expenses be determined in advance so 
that borrowed funds would not run 
out after operations had just got 
started. In all our ads we tried to dress 
up the invitation for loans by making 
it as personal and as local as possible. 


HEN all the ads were completed, 

we stepped from advertising copy- 
writers to loaning officers and critically 
examined each ad to make sure that it 
coincided with the bank’s loaning 
policies. Out of possibly fifteen ads we 
selected ten which we felt would pass 
the tests. These we arranged in 


chronological order, to be inserted in 
the weekly newspapers every week for 
a ten-week period beginning the latter 
part of February. 

Loan applications began to filter in 
soon after the ads appeared. Along 
with our regular credit customers were 
many farmers with whom we had 
never done business. As we were un- 
familiar with both the farming ability 
and financial status of most of these 
newcomers, we set up an Officers Loan 
Committee to consider applications. 
This committee met at 3:30 every 
afternoon and discussed the applica- 
tions received that day. Each loan 
officer was required to bring to the 
meeting all the necessary data ob- 
tained from an applicant, with signed 
financial statements on all loan re- 
quests over $250. The loan officer also 
obtained the names of three local 
produce or fertilizer dealers with whom 
the applicant had had dealings. These 
firms were phoned before the meeting 
and their experience with the applicant 
obtained. At the afternoon meetings 
each officer presented the cases of his 
prospective borrowers which were im- 
partially reviewed and accepted or 
rejected. This system worked out very 
satisfactorily, for invariably one of the 
other officers would know something 
about the applicant which had some 
bearing on the final decision. In this 
manner we were able to give the appli- 
cant immediate attention as well as the 
benefit of an impartial review by a 
group rather than by one officer. 

Out of the large number of farmers 
who have applied to us for loans, only 
a small percentage have (See page 32) 


The campaign carried over into the Fall as farmers were invited to deposit proceeds from crops 
and feeder loans were solicited 





Harvest Time is Money Time 


Each year we look forward to Fall when we will 
know the results of our labors. Yields may be bounti- 
ful, prices low, or the reverse, but the proceeds, large or 
small, are used to square up debts contracted in the pro- 
| duction of the crops and to enable us to fulfil some of 
| our wants. 
| With it all we would like to again state that for con- 

venience and time saving, the use of a bank account has 
} no equal for the handling of farm receipts and payments. 
' 
' 


Then too, we should not forget that before another 
harvest comes there will be many expenses to be met 
and there is no more safe, sure way of preserving funds 
for future use than to place them in a bank account until 
they are needed. 

As usual great numbers of Orleans County farmers 
will bank the proceeds of their crops with this institution 
and make their payments with the convenient check. 

We invite you to make use of these facilities. 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


of Albion 








Crops En Route to Market 
Mean Cash in the Bank 


Every Fall thousands of tons of produce roll by truck and rail out 
of Orleans County destined for consumers in cities many miles distant 
In return for these commodities, farmers of this section receive cash or 
checks. Proceeds may or may not be commensurate with the risk in 
volved in raising the crops, but a large percentage of farmers in and 
neat Albion have found that these proceeds may be handled more safeiy 
and conveniently when placed in a checking account here. Payment of 
bills is facilitated and funds not used this Fall may be left on deposit as 
a reserve for the Winter months and for the first Spring operations of 
next year. 


When you get your returns from produce sold, start an account with 
us. It will pay dividends from the poimt of safety, convenience, time 
and steps saved 


MARINE MIDLAND TrusT COMPANY 
OF ALBION 








We Are Interested In This 
Young Fellow 


The other day we loaned an Orleans County 
farmer the money with which to purchase this steer 
and nine others, ranging in weight from 550-700 
pounds. T'iey will be fattened during the Winter 
on grain and roughage and when they are sold next 
Spring the loan will be repaid. 

We welcome feeder loan applications from re- 
sponsible farmers. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 
OF ALBION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Banking as Viewed 
from \WasHINGTON 


* * * *« * 


* . * * * 


* * * * * 


By HENRY D. RA LPH, Washington Correspondent 


Rules Wage-Hour Law 
Does Not Exempt Banks 





Little doubt remains in the minds of 
most observers that banks, particularly 
commercial banks, will be held subject 
to the provisions of the wage and hour 
law, although the courts have not yet 
specifically ruled upon this point. The 
Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor has ruled that 
banks are not service establishments 
and therefore are not specifically 
exempt from the law. While the 
division has not yet determined 
whether or not banks are engaged in 
interstate commerce, a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court gives additional 
support to this contention. 

The ruling that banks are not service 
establishments within the meaning of 
the wage-hour law was contained in 
an interpretive bulletin recently issued 
by Calvert Magruder, general counsel 
of the Wage and Hour Division. The 
interpretation is not legally binding 
but unless it is reversed or upset by 
the courts it will be used as a guide to 
enforcement by the division. The 
service exemption of the wage and 
hour law applies to “‘any employee 


engaged in any retail or service 
establishment the greater part of 


whose selling or servicing is in in- 
trastate commerce.” 

Mr. Magruder declared that letters 
have been received from banks, build- 
ing and loan associations, personal 
loan companies, insurance companies 
and a long list of other business enter- 
prises which claimed to be service 
institutions. He ruled: ‘Although 
we recognize that the foregoing com- 
panies perform ‘services,’ it is never- 
theless our opinion that such enter- 
prises are not, in the ordinary case, 
Sufliciently similar in character to 


retail establishments to be considered 
within the 


‘service establishments’ 














LEON HENDERSON 


“‘There is no magic push button’’ 


meaning of the Section. Many of the 
foregoing types of business enterprise 
could have been easily designated 
(by Congress) for specific exemptions 
and that fact is another reason for our 
conclusions that such enterprises were 
not intended to be covered by general 
language which seems forced and 
artificial in its application to such 
cases.” 

There remains a possibility that the 
Supreme Court may rule that banks 
are not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. This point is raised by the 
Bank of America in its appeal from 
the ruling of the National Labor 
Relations Board that the big California 
system constitutes an important instru- 
ment of interstate commerce and sis 
therefore subject to the labor relations 
act. But a possible precedent for 
upholding the NLRB against the 
Bank of America was recently set by 
the Supreme Court when it held that 





the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York is subject to the labor 
relations act even though it does all 
of its utility business within the State 
of New York. 


Trends of 
Monopoly Investigation 





Banking and credit policies and 
practices will play a prominent part in 
the so-called monopoly investigation 
now under way by the joint legisla- 
tive and executive twelve-man group 
known as the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. The subject 
will enter the investigation in a 
number of ways in addition to that 
specifically suggested by President 
Roosevelt in his special message to 
Congress last April which resulted in 
the creation of the committee. The 
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Banking and credit policies will be aired at these Monopoly hearings 


President talked about industrial 
empire building through banker control 
of industry and other interlocking 
financial controls and suggested specific 
studies and legislation to regulate 
bank holding companies, investment 
trusts, and the policies of other 
financial institutions. 

Preliminary studies on these sub- 
jects have been made by the com- 
mittee’s staff and the co-operating 
executive agencies having members on 
the committee, but a number of other 
subjects will probably be ready for 
public hearings before banking speci- 
fically is reached. From the manner in 
which the early studies of the TNEC 
have been conducted, it appears that 
there will be no inquisition of bank 
executives of a type designed to 
ferret out violations of law. Rather, 
the committee is using the methods 
of economic research to find out why 
we have business cycles of prosperity 
and depression, why the American 
economic system does not operate at 
full capacity to produce more goods 
and employment for persons who 
obviously need them, and what can be 
done to raise the national income and 
standard of living in this country. 
To this end it is proposed that execu- 
tives of instilutional investing concerns 
such as large banks and insurance com- 
panies will be asked to explain their 
investing policies, the terms on which 
they give credit to business, and how 
they selected the securities in their 
portfolios. There will be much con- 
sideration given to the credit needs of 
business and the machinery for supply- 
ing these needs, for the so-called Berle 
memorandum which has been ex- 
tensively quoted has had much in- 
fluence on the TNEC members and is 
being used extensively as a guide in 
their studies. 


The resolution creating the com- 
mittee specifically directed it to in- 
vestigate, among many other subjects, 
“the subject of governmental adjust- 
ment of the purchasing power of the 
dollar so as to attain 1926 commodity 
price levels.” In spite of this explicit 
direction, however, it appears that the 
committee will not give a great deal 
of attention to proposals for a com- 
modity dollar or other means of mone- 
tary manipulation of price indexes. 
The committee’s investigations are in 
charge of a group of administration 
economists who obviously put little 
faith in ideas of this type and they are 
steering the committee’s studies along 
entirely different lines. 

This was definitely stated by Leon 
Henderson, the committee’s executive 
secretary, during one of the first 
hearings in December. After two 
other economists, Dr. Isador Lubin 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
Dr. Willard L. Thorp of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, had outlined to 
the committee in great detail the 
structure of our economic machine 
and its performance record during the 
last decade or two, Mr. Henderson 
pointed out the problems for study 
which these statistics and _ reports 
revealed for the committee. He 
listed a number of basic facts which 
he said must be accepted as having 
occurred and which alter very sub- 
stantially the basis upon which our 
economy has relied in the past. He 
mentioned the passing of the frontier, 
the leveling off of the rate of growth 
of population, the decline in the vigor 
of competition, a decline in the con- 
cept of possible control through mone- 
tary policy, the institutionalization of 
savings in banks, insurance companies, 
corporate surpluses, and other institu- 
tions, lessening of competition through 


import restrictions, absence of great 
new industries recently, excess of 
savings over new investment in ca- 
pacity to produce, enormous increase 
in consumer credit, and governmenta! 
intervention of many kinds. 

Mr. Henderson said that perhaps 
he needed a medal for bravery in 
asserting it to be a fact that there is 
no longer much reliance in the idea o! 
using monetary policies to regulate 
business prosperity, but the fact that 
he did so was considered by observers 
to be very significant of the direction 
which the TNEC will probably follow 
in its recommendations to Congress. 
Mr. Henderson said: 

“IT have listed a decline in the con- 
cept of possible control through mone- 
tary policy, even though there are so 
many who believe that in monetary 
control and its possibilities there is 
some magic push button. It seems to 
me at times, so far as monetary con- 
trol theories are concerned, that they 
not only believe the monetary case is 
something you could rest Archimedes’ 
lever on, but that it is Archimedes. 
the lever, and the base altogether. It 
is expected to be automatic in its 
workings. Any observer of the experi- 
ence with the interest rates and with 
the open market operations in recent 
times, can have no real basis for feeling 
that unemployment can be dispensed 
with or that production at its fullest 
possible height can be attained by 
some kind of monetary monkeying.” 


Savings Policies 
to be Studied 





Far more important to banks in the 
long run than any investigation of bank 
holding companies or controls which 











CALVERT MAGRUDER 


‘“‘Banks are not exempt’’ 
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banks may exercise over business bor- 
rowers is the broad study of credit and 
investment which the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee has out- 
lined for itself. Some of the broad 
questions to be covered by this study 
were suggested to the committee at 
the opening hearings by its executive 
secretary, Leon Henderson. While he 
declared that he spoke for himself 
and not for the committee, the fact 
that for several months prior to the 
hearings he had been working in close 
co-operation with all members of the 
committee in the preliminary studies 
makes his remarks very significant 
and indicates that the committee 
itself is pretty much in accord with 
his general views. 

In outlining to the committee the 
questions which future hearings will 
be designed to answer, Mr. Henderson 
listed the following: ‘“‘Why has new 
investment lagged? Is this lag likely 
to continue? Has the forward drive 
of the American economy stopped? 
Have we witnessed the end of our 
dynamic mass-production, lower-price, 
more-employment policy? Are we in 
for stagnation or decline? What is 
the proper function of government 
in periods of under-investment? Is 
government debt different from per- 
sonal debt? Under what set of 
economic conditions can savings be 
absorbed? What is the influence of 
the present rate of return on invest- 
ment?” 

In elaborating these questions, Mr. 
Henderson discussed at considerable 
length the place which savings play in 
business cycles. 


Personnel Transfers 
in Comptroller’s Staff 





A number of personnel changes have 
been made in the staff of the new 
Comptroller of the Currency, Preston 
Delano. Most prominent was the 
resignation of William Prentiss, Jr., 
who announced he would return to his 
private business. His resignation came 
immediately after the announcement 
of his transfer to Minneapolis to be 
chief examiner of national banks in 
the ninth Federal Reserve district. 
Since last January, Mr. Prentiss has 
been chief national bank examiner in 
the twelfth district with headquarters 
al San Francisco. Mr. Prentiss was 
brought to Washington from California 
in 1933 by former Comptroller J. F. T. 
O’Connor and served for several years 
as deputy comptroller in charge of 
insolvent banks. 

H. W. Baldridge, chief national 
bank examiner of the ninth district 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
has been transferred to the same post 
in the tenth district with headquarters 





REP. HENRY B. STEAGALL 

















SEN. ROBERT WAGNER 


Bank legislation leaders in the newly-convened House and Senate 


at Kansas City. Irwin D. Wright, 
chief national bank examiner of the 
tenth district has been sent to San 
Francisco to become chief examiner of 
the twelfth district. Following Mr. 
Prentiss’ resignation, Comptroller 
Delano appointed L. H. Sedlacek as 
chief national bank examiner for the 
ninth district at Minneapolis. Mr. 
Sedlacek has been on the national bank 
examining staff since 1924 and served 
in the ninth district and also in the 
Washington office, and since 1934 he 
has been an examiner in the twelfth 
district, working out of San Francisco. 

These personnel transfers are in 
line with the policy of the Comptroller 
of providing stricter examination of 
national banks. 


Bank 
Legislation 





More than the usual crop of bank 
legislation is expected to be placed 
before the new Congress, for in addi- 
tion to the many banking bills remain- 
ing on the calendar last year and 
which will probably be reintroduced, 
various executive officials and the 


President’s interdepartmental bank 
committee have been studying new 
proposals. 


As a result of the elections there will 
be a number of changes in the per- 
sonnel of the banking and currency 
committees of both House and Senate, 
and the Republicans are expected to 
get a larger representation on both 
committees. Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York and Representative 
Henry B. Steagall of Alabama will 


remain chairmen, respectively, of the 
Senate and House committees. 

Greatest interest in new bank legis- 
lation proposals has centered around 
two suggestions arising in administra- 
tion quarters for increasing the long 
and intermediate term credit facilities 
of smaller business enterprises. One 
suggestion is for the creation of a 
system of government-financed and 
government-controlled intermediate 
business credit banks, while the other 
proposal is that the Federal Govern- 
ment insure commercial bank loans to 
business after the pattern of FHA 
insurance on home mortgages and 
property reconditioning loans. There 
is no agreement within the administra- 
tion on the proposals, and a number 
of officials having to do with banking 
and credit feel that there is no need 
for either of them, but both sugges- 
tions were embodied in bills introduced 
in the last Congress and probably will 
take this form again. 

As the convening of Congress 
approached there was also renewed 
discussion of legislation to regulate 
bank holding companies and branch 
banking and also of plans to consoli- 
date or co-ordinate the Federal bank 
and credit supervisory agencies, an- 
other pair of proposals on which there 
has never been complete agreement 
among administration officials. Other 
legislative proposals are expected to 
deal with social security act coverage 
of banks, regulation of trust inden- 
tures, extension of Federal Reserve 
Board powers over expansion and con- 
traction of credit, regulation of inter- 
bank deposits, changes in deposit 
insurance premiums, and regulation of 
the value of the dollar. 
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HEN other bankers inquire why 
V \ we operate a real estate depart- 

ment in a bank as small as ours, 
we have a stock method of handling 
the question. We ask in return, 
‘How much real estate do you have 
on your hands in one form or other?” 

“Why,” answers the other banker, 
“all told we have about so many 
hundred thousand dollars worth.” 

“How much did you have at the 
maximum after the depression hit 
you?” 

He gives a figure that is generally 
not tremendously larger than his 
present total. ‘“‘That’s the answer,” 
we tell him. “At the peak we had 
twenty times as much as we now have. 
If we had not set up a real estate 
department, we would probably still 
have most of it, just as you have.” 

But this is, after all, only a part of 
the answer. While our real estate 
department was originally developed 
to liquidate the distressed properties 
that came into our hands or, indirectly, 
were our responsibility to turn into 
revenue-producing assets, it has come 
to be much more than this. If by a 
stroke of good fortune we were to 
find tomorrow that the last of this 
depression real estate grief had moved 
out of our possession, we should no 
more think of closing down our real 
estate department than we should 
think of closing up the loans and dis- 
counts department. We find it too 
helpful in the everyday running of a 
bank in a prosperous county-seat town. 

We have told in a previous article* 
how our real estate department func- 
tions in selling and managing farm 
properties and obtaining good farm 
loans. In much the same way it 
serves the bank in the fie'd of urban 
real estate and mortgages. To be 
sure, without the farm loans it could 
probably get along comfortably with 
one man and a stenographer instead 
of its regular force of two men and a 
girl. But it would still pay its way 
and earn a net profit. 

In handling city property it has 
two major functions. It is active in 
the making of loans on city property. 


* * Affording a Real Estate Department,”’ by S. Nird- 
linger, The Burroughs Clearing House, July, 1938.. 
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Making the Most of 


Ciry Rea Estate 


By 
S. NIRDLINGER 


Executive Vice-President, First Galesburg National Bank & Trust Co., 
Galesburg, Illinois 


Through its real estate department, this 
small-city bank has built up a profitable 
volume of urban mortgage loans and gains 
revenue from skilled property management 


It manages a substantial volume of 
business and residential property that 
belongs to the bank and to other 
owners as well. Let us examine these 
functions separately. 

After the experience of the pre- 
depression and the _ post-depression 
years, we firmly believe that mortgage 
loaning is a job for the specialist. By 
the very nature of real estate, a 
commercial banker cannot be as skilled 
in it as in his own specialty. The one 
lesson that we have learned in this 
field is this: 

As commercial bankers, we should 
never make the mistake of engaging 





personally in mortgage loaning if we 
can have the services of a specialist. 

The consequence is that we consider 
mortgage loaning a separate activity 
in our bank —an activity that produces 
assets and revenues of a sort neces- 
sary to our well-being under current 
conditions, but one that we had rather 
entrust to people especially skilled 
therein. I would no more commit our 
institution to a mortgage loan today 
than I should expect our real estate 
manager to promise a credit line to a 
manufacturer or merchant. It is an 
entirely distinct department. 

As managing officer, I tell the real 


The bank combined four off-location stores into this single large 100 
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Real Estate Department Manager Ernest F. Cramer, center, supervising a repair job 


estate department how much of our 
totals we want to have in real estate 
mortgages. Our goal is approximately 
10 per cent of our totals, just about 
equally divided between farm mort- 
gages and city mortgages. It is up to 
the real estate department to obtain 
this volume as soon as it can do 
so without lowering its investment 
standards. 

The real estate manager keeps plug- 
ging away at the job. He not only is 
willing to discuss mortgage money 
with any property owner, but also he 
has his lines out through a great many 
real estate and mortgage brokers in the 
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community. He works through them, 
pays them their commissions to com- 
pensate them for any loan prospects 
that they turn our way. The bank 
charges no loan commission to the 
property owner, we are glad io get the 
loans for the sake of the interest aione. 


F it were not for the amortization 

feature and the open-payment clause 
that is standard in our mortgages, the 
mortgage portfolio would long since 
have been complete. But all of our 
new mortgages provide for at least 
some payment on principal each year, 
and for acceptance of any amount on 
principal above the required amount at 
any time the mortgagor elects to pay. 
Therefore obtaining our bogey of 
mortgages is like a race where the 
runner takes two steps forward and 
then one step backward. With each 
partial payment, of course, the mort- 
gage becomes a little better from the 
standpoint of security. Likewise, with 
each reduction in principal and increase 
in the property owner’s equity, the 
owner becomes a little more solidly 
established as a solvent member of the 
community upon which we must de- 
pend for our living. That is something 
we learned from the depression experi- 
ence, and we do not intend to overlook 
it in future. 

As the volume of mortgages in- 
creases, so does the work of servicing 
them build up. The real estate depart- 
ment looks after the manifold responsi- 
bilities entailed by holding a mortgage, 
from seeing that the interest is paid to 





checking ‘up on tax delinquency and 
fire insurance. And I hope it will not 
be considered a reflection on my fellow 
commercial bankers to suggest that a 
department with this as one of its 
regular responsibilities is likely to do 
the job more surely and with less like- 
lihood of oversight. 

When a mortgage loan turns up, the 
manager of our real estate department 
will drop almost anything he is doing 
to get after it. This is the most pro- 
ductive part of his job nowadays, and 
he takes no needless chances on missing 
a good one. When he goes out to look 
at the property, he generally takes his 
assistant with him, both for the sake of 
having his own judgment cnecked and 
also to make sure that they keep their 
viewpoints in the same focus at all 
times. They talk it over, and when the 
decision has been made they go ahead 
with the loan. 

If the loan is for the bank’s own in- 
vestment, the real estate department 
goes through with it and signs the 
papers. If it is a loan originated in the 
trust department for a trust account, 
the real estate department makes the 
appraisal and preliminary arrange- 
ments and brings the transaction right 
up to the point of closing. Then it is 
turned over to the trust officer, who 
finishes it up. If ever the trust de- 
partment should decide at the last 
minute that for some individual reason 
it did not want the loan, it would 
doubtless be completed for the bank’s 
own account, since the same considera- 
tions are observed in the one case as 
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in the other. Then, when the loan is 
made and recorded, the real estate 
department hustles the loan commis- 
sion draft over to the broker who 
brought in the loan, just to make him 
feel happier about the deal than if he 
had to wait for his commission. 


O much for mortgage loaning. The 

other big job of the real estate depart- 
ment in town is the management of 
city real estate. This activity falls into 
five broad classifications, with some 
overlapping between classes. But for 
the sake of simplicity, let us ignore the 
complexities of such a situation as 
where the bank owns a half interest in 
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a property among Other Real Estate, 
and manages the other half interest for 
the owner as his agent. The five 
classes are easy to understand, and 
any banker faced with a complication 
such as that cited would know how to 
fit it into the outline. 

Class 1 is the real estate covered by 
split mortgages or bond issues origi- 
nated back in the days when such 
issues seemed a desirable banking 
activity. The bank has no legal respon- 
sibility for these properties, but feels a 
moral responsibility. Business build- 
ings in downtown Galesburg constitute 
this class today. These buildings are 


exceptionally well rented and are 











Combining two small stores into one and adding a modern 
front attracted a permanent tenant in this arcade location 





One of a row of old stores which were made rentable by 
lowering floors to street level and reducing ceiling heights 


revenue-producing. The real estate de- 
partment makes the leases, supervises 
repairs and maintenance and moderni- 
zation, and the general operation of the 
buildings. 

Class 2 is property covered by ful! 
mortgages owned by the bank. This 
group consists of apartment and store 
buildings. On these buildings the ful! 
responsibility for management not 
involving major outlays is taken by 
the real estate department, from hiring 
janitors and pacifying tenants who 
want more heat, down to devising 
ways to renovate old-fashioned, off- 
location stores so that they will attract 
tenants who pay their rent. 

Class 3 is property belonging to ab- 
sentee owners for whom the bank acts 
as agent. This includes store buildings 
and residences. The responsibilities 
assumed are the same as on the first 
two classes. 

Class 4 is the bank’s Other Real 
Estate. At this writing this consists of 
business blocks, five residences, and 
vacant lots, most of them in subdivi- 
sions that rode in on the coat-tails of 
one of the merged banks. On this 
property the first duty of the real 
estate department is to sell anything 
it can at a fair price, the second to keep 
the improved property producing as 
much revenue as possible and to main- 
tain it in salable condition. How well 
the department has succeeded in selling 
off Other Real Estate should be appar- 
ent to any banker by reason of the 
small volume of this property now in 
our hands. It has sold off the improved 
property a piece at a time, swapped it 
for Texas farm land and then sold the 
farms, got rid of it by every type of 
trading. It also conducted a real estate 
auction to dispose of unimproved 
property, and thereby sold 85 vacant 
lots on which we had previously been 
paying taxes with very little hope of 
sale until the city has time to grow 
around them. 

Class 5 is property in the hands of 
the trust department. The _ trust 
department in our bank is so set up 
that the trust officer has time to 
handle the management of real estate 
in trust estates. This is therefore not 
turned over to the real estate depart- 
ment for management. However, the 
real estate department holds itself 
ready at all times to be of any assist- 
ance possible, and in a good many 
instances such as repairing of properties 
it handles the work at the request of 
the trust department. . No fee is 
charged the trust department for this 
service, since we are not interested in 
interdepartmental bookkeeping entries, 
and we know that the bank is com- 
pensated for the work by the fees ol 
the trust department. 

Space limitations preclude telling in 
detail just how the department oper- 
ates individual pieces (See page 24) 
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of the regular features of Life 
magazine, The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House recently went to a party. 

It was a bank’s party, and it turned 
out to be quite an unusual event — 
unusual as a matter of news, unusual 
in the importance of men from distant 
points who attended, and unusual as 
a study of public relations that war- 
rants the interest of other banks 
throughout the country. 

The party was held by The First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, on December 
2. It was in celebration of the bank’s 
seventy-fifth birthday as a national 
bank, and it was also in celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 


~ 


president, Charles S. Campbell. Presi- 


Bot the regu the theme from one 


: § ee ae ee : 
Floral felicitations in lobby 


Clearing House GOES TO A PAR 


dent Campbell has served his bank 
actively for forty-eight years, still serves 
it actively, and was being honored as 
Kalamazoo’s “Public Neighbor No. 1.” 

Gathered for the double birthday 
party were some 600 guests, including 
presidents and executive officers of 
New York, Chicago, Detroit and many 
Michigan banks, city and state officials, 
Kalamazoo business, civic and educa- 
tional leaders, many of the bank’s 
customers, Mid-Western editors and 
press representatives. 

Open house was held throughout 
the day, President Campbell receiving. 
At noon a luncheon was served for 
out-of-town guests in one of the city’s 
clubs. In the afternoon a _ special 
reception was held at one of the 
hotels. And the main event of the 
double celebration was a banquet in 
the city armory in the evening. 

While speakers on (See page 32) 
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Mayor and Toastmaster Hanna 


Congratulations from prominent heads of Detroit banks 


One of the largest bank birthday parties ever held—approximately 600 guests attended 
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. . The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES . . 











Cc. W. BEERBOWER 


H. E. COOK .. . In addition to being the new president of the 
National Bank Division of the A. B. A., Mr. Cook is president of the 
Ohio Bankers Association and president of the Second National 
Bank: of Bucyrus, Ohio. He is also a member of the executive 
council of the A. B. A. and a member of the Bank Management 
Commission. Mr. Cook served on the executive committee of the 
National Bank Division in 1935-36 and was chairman in 1937; he 
was vice-president of the division in 1938. 


HENRY W. KOENEKE .. . Mr. Koeneke, president of The 
Security Bank of Ponca City, Ponca City, Oklahoma, has been 
elected president of the State Bank Division of the A. B. A. He 
has long been active in the affairs of the association, and has served 
on many of its committees. In 1910 he became cashier of the 
Herkimer State Bank of Herkimer, Kansas. In 1917 he left to 
become vice-president and cashier of the Exchange State Bank at 
Parsons, Kansas. From 1929 to 1935 he was Bank Commissioner 
of the State of Kansas. 


Cc. W. BEERBOWER . Mr. Beerbower, secretary of the 
Virginia Bankers Association for the past six years, has been elected 
president of the State Secretaries Section of the A. B. A. He is 
also assistant cashier of the First National Exchange Bank at 


New 
Presidents 
of 


A.B.A\. 


Divisions 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH 





HENRY W. KOENEKE 








P. R. WILLIAMS 


Roanoke, Virginia. Long active in the affairs of the Virginia Bankers 
Association, he has served as chairman of its educational committee 
and as treasurer of the association. In the A. B. A., he has previously 
been a member of the Educational and Bank Management Com- 
missions. 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH ... Mr. Waugh, executive vice-president 
and trust officer of the First Trust Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, is 
the new president of the Trust Division of the A. B. A. He joined 
the First Trust Company in 1913 and has been associated with that 
institution ever since. Mr. Waugh helped organize the Corporate 
Fiduciaries of Omaha and Lincoln and served as first president. He 
has served as officer and director of the Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is a member of the board of trustees of the University 
of Nebraska Foundation. 


P. R. WILLIAMS . . . This new president of the Savings Div'- 
sion of the A. B. A. is vice-president of the Bank of America at Los 
Angeles, California. Mr. Williams was born in Wales, and received 
his early banking training at Pueblo, Colorado, and Bisbee, Arizona. 
He has served in many capacities with the California Bankers 
Association and the national association. .In 1928 he was national 
president of the American Institute of Banking. 
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Court Decisions.... 


Bank liability in respect to forged endorsements... . Sound 
precautions for issuing receipts... Can payee be a holder 
in due course? ... Suit on alleged overpayment of interest 


Forged Endorsements 


Banks in three states have recently 
been before the courts in cases involv- 
ing forged endorsements. 

In South Dakota a borrower made a 
loan from a credit company for the 
purpose of buying certain chattels. The 
credit company drew a check to the 
joint order of the borrower and the 
man from whom he was supposed to 
buy. The borrower endorsed both his 
own name and the name of the other 
party on the check. He then presented 
the check to the bank on which it was 
drawn and got the money, none of 
which went to the person whose en- 
dorsement he had forged. 

When the credit company discovered 
this fraud, it brought suit against the 
bank for the full amount of the check. 
Upholding a judgment for the full 
amount against the bank, the court 
said: 

“That a bank is liable to a depositor 
lor money paid from his account on a 
lorged endorsement is too well-settled 
to merit discussion. Authority to en- 
dorse a check by an agent must be in 
Writing, and the only competent evi- 
dence of such authority is the written 
authority itself.” (Farmers Union vs. 


By 
CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


Northwest Security National Bank, 
281 Northwestern Reporter, 505.) 

A Missouri bank which was sued for 
paying checks on forged endorsements 
made the defense that the situation 
arose out of the drawer’s own negli- 
gence with respect to the checks. Con- 
ceding that the drawer might have 
been negligent in the issuance of the 
checks in question, the court said: 

‘**Negligence in the issuance of checks 
is not negligence which will excuse the 
bank for paying them on forged en- 
dorsements. Only negligence such as 
relates to the forgery or its detection 
or the payment of the check will re- 
lieve the bank.” In this the court 
apparently had in mind such conduct 
on the part of the drawer as would lead 
the bank to believe that the endorse- 
ments were genuine. (Scott vs. First 


National Bank, 119 Southwestern 
Reporter, second series, 929.) 

In a similar case the California court 
stated the bank’s responsibility in this 
incisive language: 

“It is the general rule that a bank is 
liable to its depositor for charging his 
account with a forged check unless the 
depositor was contributorily negligent 
or is estopped or has ratified the pay- 
ment, and no degree of care on the part 
of the bank will excuse it from liability. 
In other words, in the absence of a 
special contract, the relation of the 
bank and the depositor is that of debtor 
and creditor, and the contract with the 
bank is to pay the money deposited 
only to the depositor or to persons duly 
authorized by the depositor; in this 
respect it has an absolute obligation 
which is not fulfilled merely by the 
exercise of reasonable diligence. A 
forged or altered check is-void from the 
beginning and can carry no title.” 

This California case involved a sav- 
ings bank, but the court pointed out 
that a savings bank is governed by the 
same rule with respect to forged en- 
dorsements as commercial banks, un- 
less the savings bank has some modify- 
ing agreement, bylaw, rule or regula- 
tion. (Ogborn vs. The (See page 29) 
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SAFE J STACK 
FILES LOCK 
AS THEY STACK 





PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING 


When you buy record storage files 
consider safety. The exclusive SAFE- 
T-STACK locking feature on files 
made by us prevents a loaded drawer 
or stack from falling, tipping or shift- 
ing. No bolts, rivets or tools are 
necessary. 

SAFE-T-STACK files have all the feat- 
ures you want -- welded steel con- 
struction, fire resistant, vermin proof, 
low cost, long life. Send for literature. 


THE STEEL STORAGE FILE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
2216-18 WEST 63RD STREET 
CLEVELAND - Oe 











25% of ALL Banks 
in Ameriea 
have found that 
WILLIAM EXLINE 
prices assure Satis- 
faction and Savings. 


Write for Samples 
and Prices. 


CHTIZ2NS STATE GAM 


OAS ALORS Ton 
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For Over 30 Years 
Manufacturers of 
America’s Finest Passbooks 
and Pocket Check Cases. 
WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 


114 Hamilton Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
gee Salesmen with bank following 


can secure protected territories 

















Use in place of wax to safe- 
guard valuable mail. Save 
postage, time; easy toapply. 
Approved by Post Office. 
Write for samples, prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1905 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The BOOKLET COUNTER 


ee 


Booklets listed below are all published by nationally-known institutions 


and are offered without charge or obligation to bank officers. 


Address 


your requests, on the bank’s letterhead, to The Editors, The Burroughs 
Clearing House, Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


New Booklets 


30 “BEST” COLLECTION LETTERS... 
At the request of the American Credit 
Indemnity Company, hundreds of business 
concerns of all sizes and types each submitted 
a copy of the best collection letter they had 
ever used. These letters were carefully 
judged and the thirty best were selected for 
reproduction in this booklet. Contains many 
adaptable ideas that can be passed on to the 
customers. 


YEAR-END REVIEW OF THE BOND 
MARKET ...A study of important develop- 
ments in the bond market, prepared annually 


| by Halsey, Stuart & Company, and offered 











here in its complete form. Also upon request 
will be sent a chart which shows how much 
yield must be obtained from wholly or par- 
tially exempt bonds to equal the net yield of 
other securities, the income of which is 
wholly subject to Federal Income Taxation. 


WINTER CRUISES ... Itineraries and rates 
of a number of foremost winter cruises are 
listed in this booklet from the American 
Express travel service. Also on request will 
be sent brochures on travel in South America, 
either for independent or escorted tours. 
These contain information as to transporta- 
tion facilities, passports, visas, costs, and a 
description of outstanding attractions our 
southern neighbors have to offer. 


Booklets Still Available 


FIVE WAYS TO BORROW MORTGAGE 
MONEY .. . In this booklet The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn explains its five 
flexible mortgage plans for home buyers, each 
calling for definite amortization payments. 
At the back of the booklet is a table showing 
payments required to liquidate a $1,000 loan 
under the various plans, and a table giving 
the approximate initial expense in writing 
mortgages of typical amounts. 


SECURITIES ANALYSIS AND SOURCES 
OF INVESTMENT INFORMATION ... 
In response to many requests this address by 
Frank R. Warden, vice-president of Central 
National Bank & Trust Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been published in booklet 
form. Included is a review of the safeguards 
to look for in the purchase of various types 
of obligations. 


FACTS FOR EXECUTIVES... This 12- 
page booklet describes how substantial sav- 
ings have been realized by banks and other 
businesses in eliminating mailing losses that 
are often hidden and unsuspected. It tells 
how a bank in Boston saves $2,500 annually 


in postage costs, and also how other organi- 
zations have increased the speed and efficiency 
of their mail handling. 


FORGING AHEAD THROUGH RE.- 
SEARCH ... A description of the Research 
Advisory Service by which the Liberty Bank 
of Buffalo acts as a connecting link between 
business and modern research. Case histories 
of some of the technical problems submitted 
to the Research Advisory Service, and the 
consequent solutions, are outlined. 


CUTTING HEATING COSTS...A 64- 
page booklet containing actual performance 
facts on how substantial savings have 
resulted from improved methods of heat 
control. Included are reports from a number 
of banks telling how lower fuel costs have 
been effected; how, for example, a bank in 
Columbus, Ohio, saves over $1,400 annually 
with its modernized heating system. 


WHAT’S NEW IN OFFICE FURNITURE 
FOR BANKS ... A portfolio of photographs 
showing executive offices, board rooms and 
banking rooms recently furnished with new 
office furniture. Of interest to all banking 
executives, especially those who are planning 
new Offices. 


THIS BUSINESS OF MANAGEMENT... 
Reprint of an address by Joseph M. Dodge, 
president of The Detroit Bank, in which he 
considers personal qualities which go to 
make up a successful executive, and dis- 
cusses the technique of management particu- 
larly from the standpoint of banking. 


THE INSURANCE NEEDS OF BANKS 
AND HOW THEY CAN BEST BE MET... 
Insurable risks confronting banks and the 
forms of coverage available are explained 
by Edward J. Barrett, Auditor of Public 
Accounts for the State Banking Department 
in Illinois. 

CASH THEM WITH CONFIDENCE ... 
Of interest to banks is this folder describing 
a new type of pay check which is bonded 
against forgery, counterfeiting or alteration. 
Illustrates such features as patented border 
design, registered watermark and automatic 
signature identification. 


PROPERTY INSURANCE DIGEST... 
A 16-page booklet which explains the more 
important forms of property insurance such 
as fire, windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, rent 
and rental value, leasehold, business interrup- 
tion, water damage, demolition, etc. 


DEFINITE BOND MARKET RECOM- 
MENDATIONS . . An 8-page analysis 
and forecast of the bond market with definite 
buying and selling advice is offered by an 
impartial financial service. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Favorable Report 
At Annual Meeting 


Canada’s surprising resistance in 
1938 to the United States recession, the 
stability of Canadian industrial and 
commercial activity, the growing im- 
portance of the mining industry and 
the increase in commercial loans by the 
Canadian banks, were featured in the 
address of S. G. Dobson, president of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association, at 
the annual meeting on November 10 at 
Montreal. 

Banking in Canada during the 
twelve months under review showed 
total assets of Canada’s ten banks at 
the end of September, 1938, at 
$3,399,779,941 as compared to $3,339, 
616,384 in 1937. Commercial loans 
increased by $58,218,877 to a total of 
$828,903,218. 

“The increase (in commercial loans) 
during the past year was greater than 
in any of the intervening years,” said 
President Dobson, “‘and indicates that 
business activity was proceeding at a 
more rapid rate than for some time. 
Commercial loans are fairly accurate 
as a barometer of business activity, 
and we therefore have reason to feel 
encouraged by this increase in the need 
of industry for bank accommodation. 
Public deposits in Canada have grown 
from $2,288,130,735 to $2,357,631,790, 
and now exceed the high point reached 
in 1929. They are at a record level.” 

Call loans on September 30, 1938, 
were about $40,000,000 less than in 





CHARLES S. HAMILTON, 


of the Trust and Guarantee Co., Inc., 
oronto, new president of the Dominion 
Mortgage and Investments Association 


THE ROYAL TRUST CO. 


Timeliness is achieved by linking 
Canada’s new coastal defense plans 
with the idea of trust protection 


1937, or at approximately the 1915 
figure. Holdings of Dominion and 
Provincial government securities, 
which due to lack of demand for com- 
mercial loans expanded rapidly in 
recent years, showed only a moderate 
increase during the past year from 
$1,119,772,593 to $1,128,974,762, 
while total holdings of all securities 
dropped slightly. Deposits with the 
central bank, the Bank of Canada, 
increased by $32,123,216 to a total of 
$211,484,816. 


SIR JOHN AIRD, 


president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
from 1924 to 1937, who died November 30, 
while in his 84th year, from a heart attack 





Reviewing economic conditions in 
the Dominion, Mr. Dobson stated that 
“the notable feature of the Canadian 
economic situation during the past 
twelve months has been the surprising 
resistance shown to the depressive 
influence of the recession in the United 
States. Business in Canada has natu- 
rally reflected this influence and condi- 
tions during 1938 have not been so 
favorable as they were during 1937. 
Official reports, however, indicate that 
in general the level of industrial and 
commercial activity has been remark- 
ably stable. Farm crops have been 
comparatively bountiful; mineral pro- 
duction has established new records; 
and manufacturing operations and 
employment have been relatively well 
maintained. . . The increased buying 
power resulting from bountiful crops, 
the development of mining, the im- 
provement in the paper industry, ac- 
companied by a more determined effort 
on the part of most of our govern- 
mental bodies to live within their 
means, indicate to me more favorable 
conditions during 1939.” 

No elections for new officers were 
held, as officers elected last year serve 
for two-year terms. 


New Advertising 
Promotion 


Capitalizing on the Canadian re- 
armament program, the Royal Trust 
Company, with head office in Montreal 
and branches in 13 (See page 27) 


A. E. PHIPPS, 


president of the Imperial Bank of Canada, 
whose report at the annual meeting 
stressed betterment in municipal financing 
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(From page 18) of real estate. There 
are, however, one or two instances 
that should illustrate the construc- 
live approach to the job. For ex- 
ample, there is a row of four one- 
story stores just off the good shopping 
district. Their location made them 
unsatisfactory property. Most of the 
time, despite herculean efforts at rent- 
ing, two of them were vacant and the 
one or two that had tenants held them 
only two or three months until the 
businesses folded up. With the advent 
of grocery super markets, this property 
was rented to achain. The two tenants 
then in it were transferred to a slightly 
better location, the four adjoining 
buildings were thrown into one huge 
room, and the present tenant is suc- 
cessfully operating a super market with 
every prospect that it will remain 
occupied indefinitely. 

Then there was another row of 
stores, very old buildings of the vintage 
that had a short flight of steps leading 
up to the business level. After these 
came into the bank’s management, 
tenants were found who agreed to use 
the buildings with modernization. The 
floor was lowered to street level at the 
front of the stores, the ceiling was 
lowered, the rear section of each store 
was left at a higher level for office and 
other non-selling use. And_ these 
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Making the Most of City Real Estate 


tenants are entirely satisfied with their 
space. One tenant, a fuel dealer, was 
willing to have the space left with the 
floor level above the street. 


HEREwas the arcade building which 

had a millinery store on the Main 
Street side, and behind this small shop 
were perennially unrented stores with- 
out street frontage, opening on the 
arcade. A shoe merchant was found as 
tenant, the two stores were thrown 
into one large room, and the space is 
now yielding a materially better re- 
turn. There are numerous stores along 
the retail streets with modern store 
fronts installed by the bank’s real 
estate department as successful induce- 
ments to bring in more _ profitable 
tenancy. The assistant manager of the 
department spends most of his time on 
the rental collections of city property. 

Because of its exclusive concern with 
real estate, the real estate department’s 
men can watch this field more closely 
than would conceivably be possible for 
a banking department officer or em- 
ployee. They are in daily contact with 
real estate activities and real estate 
men. Local brokers are in and out of 
the department’s office, discussing 
ideas and registering prospects they 
are working on for buying or leasing 
bank properties. Our men stop and 


look at other owners’ renovation and 
remodeling work, keep posted on the 
latest developments in building ma- 
terials and methods as well as all other 
points pertaining to this field. They 
attend public sales of other people’s 
real estate to keep posted on prices and 
trends. Of course they do a better job 
than they could if part of their time 
and ingenuity were devoted to the 
field of commercial banking. 

So we are steadily building our 
volume of real estate loans to the 
ideal point we are aiming toward. 
Every one of our new real estate loans 
is a good loan and should be salable in 
short order under even the worst 
financial conditions the present genera- 
tion has ever experienced. 

Our own. our friends’ and customers’ 
real estate is better handled than it 
could be if our banking department 
officers were attempting to take care 
of it in odd moments and on partial 
information. The bank’s revenues are 


eminently satisfactory from _ these 
assets. Other Real Estate has moved 


out of our hands steadily, and at good 
prices, so that we have much less of it 
than we could have hoped for by 
handling it in any other manner. And 
—the department produces an annual 
fee income that pays a _ substantial 
share of its total operating cost. 


Surveying City-Bank Investment Helps 


(From page 9) in his bond list occasion- 
ally and our man finds persisting in it 
a number of bonds that, without 
specifically advising a sale, we have 
nevertheless repeatedly analyzed un- 
favorably in previous reports to Jones. 
So, like the doctor who gets tired of 
the patient who fails to take his 
medicine, our man loses his zeal for 
helping Jones. 

“Smith, on the other hand, follows 
the course indicated by the facts that 
our investment man lays before him. 
Presently I discover that Smith is 
calling up our research chief a few 
hours before his board meets each 
month, and that our man is calling up 
Smith whenever he learns something 
that might affect anything on Smith’s 
list. And there is very little I can do 
to equalize the quality of investment 
service we are giving to Jones and 
Smith. Each one ts getting about what 
he is willing to use.” 

In another city bank, a study of the 
investment department’s relationship 
with several dozen country banks dis- 
closes this same condition. Here were 
two country banks, both small, both 
managed by officers who are over- 
worked in handling their local loans 


and tending windows in busy hours; 
these bankers have, in effect, thrown 
themselves upon the city bank for 
guidance, and the city bank has 
responded. Here is a bank in a small 
city, the president of which devotes 
almost all his time to investments; he 
uses his big city correspondent to 
check his conclusions and supply facts 
that he cannot easily learn because he 
is remote from financial centers. He 
writes three letters to this bank in an 
average week, makes perhaps one 
telephone call per week. A bank in a 
county seat has a junior officer work- 
ing most of the time on bond facts, 
and when he submits his periodic facts 
to the president the latter usually 
checks with the city bank before tak- 
ing decisive action. So it is all down 
the list. The service given no two 
country banks is alike, it is indi- 
vidually tailored to the requirements 
of the customer. 

A bank with several hundred corre- 
spondents and a well-developed invest- 
ment research staff not only gives this 
kind of factual assistance to its cus- 
tomers, but because a few country 
bank customers desire a more complete 
service it goes a full step further than 


other banks in its city. It accepts a 
few country banks for what it terms 
its investment advisory service, at a 
fee proportionate to the volume of 
time and expense devoted to the 
problem. The fee is a_ stop-loss. 
not a profit-making charge. This 
service is not solicited nor offered by 
letter or circular. It is given only 
when the country banker says, in 
effect. “We want the advantage ol 
your research staff, and in such 
detail that we know you cannot give 
it to us without charge. So, we are 
willing to pay for it.” 

The city bank emphatically points 
out that what it provides for this fee 
is an advisory service, not a super- 
visory service. It does, however, 
keep very close watch on the securities 
in the customer’s portfolio. Each 
specialist on its research staff has a 
list of those of the customer’s bonds 
that fall within his specialized field. 
When any significant development 
arises, he lays this information before 
the head of the research staff, who 
passes it along if he feels this desirable. 
At least four times a year the bank's 
investment situation passes in review 
before the city bank’s investment 
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ASSURED ACCURACY 


Why Brandt Automatic Cashiers Cannot Mispay 
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HE installation of BRANDT AUTOMATIC 
CASHIERS at tellers’ windows puts an end to 


all errors in coin payments for the simple reason 
that BRANDTS cannot mispay. 


No Overpayments Possible 


Mechanical exactness such as BRANDTS MUST measure 
up to before they leave the factory, won’t permit of over- 
payments. The taking of micrometer dimensions of 
thousands of coins of each denomination, including the 
thinnest coins obtainable and thick newly minted coins, 
is one of the elements in assuring BRANDT accuracy. 
The mechanism of BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS 
is gauged so that the thinnest of coins as well as the 
thickest can be paid—yet, the machine is so constructed 
that two thin coins, which are sometimes of about the 
same thickness as one newly minted coin, cannot be 
paid. After the machines are carefully gauged, each one 

MODEL 200 is put through a three hour test with payments being 
Pressing but one key delivers coins directly into a delivery cup made in every conceivable manner—from sharp blows 

from where they are picked up by the customer. on the keys to extremely slow pressure of the keys. 

































Automatic Lock Prevents Shortpayments 











BRANDTS cannot make shortpayments because of an 
automatic coin lock which is exclusive to the BRANDT. 
When but a few coins remain in a channel, the mech- 
anism paying coins from that channel automatically 
locks. Merely refilling the depleted channel throws off 
the lock and again permits of payments being made. 





The automatic lock completes protection against mispay- 
Automatic Loch ments and makes the BRANDT absolutely error-proof. 





Advantages of Brandt Accuracy 


i—Greater speed of coin payments because tellers need not verify their correctness, 


2z—Tellers are more alert for other duties as they need not be constantly on guard 
against errors. 


3—No losses through overpayments—no delay, confusion or possible loss of confidence 
because of shortpayments. 


4—Customers are given a far better service. 
§—Tellers can check out correctly much more often at the close of the day. 


TRUST YOUR COIN PAYMENTS TO A MACHINE THAT CANNOT ERR. 
ASK FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


Other Brandt Products: MODEL 100 


Brandt Coin Sorting and Counting Machines Pressing but one key delivers coins into a 
Brandt Coin Counting and Packaging Machines CNpENENER oh The CHS at the eS. A 

slight backward pressure upon a trap door and 
Coin Storage Trays 


the coins drop into the palm of the hand ready 
to be passed to the customer 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 


Vanufacturers of Coin Handling Equipment Since 1890 Watertown, Wisconsin 


Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps 
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committee, which goes over the facts 
carefully and calls attention to any 
weaknesses in the portfolio or invest- 
ment program. 

“Despite this close official scrutiny, 
and at least a weekly check-over of 
each list by our research specialists, 
we keep emphasizing to the country 
banker that the final responsibility is 
his, not ours,” states an executive of 





ello, 
Old Man!" 


You're not old, of course. It’s 
just an affectionate term used 
by your good friends—and 
you like to hear them say it. 

We, too, are flattered when people refer 

to “the old Parker House’. In point of 

fact, we’re the most modern hotel in 
| Boston, but we like the expression be- 
cause it recalls the glorious history of this 
famous hostelry, which for two genera- 
tions has provided guests with comfort- 
able shelter and good food. The new 
Parker House offers every modern im- 
provement ... bath, shower, circulating 
ice-water and radio in every room, the 
choicest ‘in cuisine, accommodations 
and location... but it will always be 
“the old Parker House” to its friends. 
We want it so. 








| Single rooms from $3.50 





Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director 
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the research department. “We do 
not advise him, we do not take any 
step such as buying or selling his 
account, until he has told us to do so. 
We merely supply him promptly and 
fully all the information that we are 
able to uncover. It is his bank’s 
property, not ours, to manipulate. 
We cannot make this too clear, that 
we are not assuming responsibility for 
his portfolio for the sake of the small 
fee that his bank pays us for extra 
service.” 

How do country banks profit from 
this type of correspondent help? The 
city bank bond experts we have 
quoted can cite dozens of instances of 
small banks that came to them with 
bond accounts in poor condition, 
cluttered with undesirable securities. 
Today these bond lists are without 
exception in far better condition, many 
of them are immaculate. This im- 
provement’ has been achieved with 
little or no loss to the country banks. 
It has been accomplished by the 
application of a degree of skill and a 
completeness of knowledge that the 
smaller banks cannot afford to obtain. 

Most of these country bankers make 
the most of their city connections by 
taking occasional trips to get first-hand 
information. One of the conspicuously 
successful small-city bankers in a 
Middle Western state goes to Chicago 
at least once a month and goes to 
New York three or four times a year, 
primarily to talk investments with his 
city correspondents. Meanwhile he 








This Hobby of Stamps 


has developed many collections worth thou- 

sands of dollars. When marketed or offered as 

collateral for loans, they should be appraised. 
We Appraise on a 2% Fee Basis. 

WE ALSO WANT TO KNOW ABOUT ANY 
STAMPS YOU HAVE FOR SALE. 
MINT SHEET BROKERAGE CO. 
420 Caxton Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Patent Pending 


24 gauge steel— 
green or brown. Any 
size you wish tailor made—cost low. 









Transfer filing boxes—steel and paper—5 styles 

Coin Boxes and trays 

Lock-Seal Night Depository Bags (used by thousands of banks) 
Strap-Lock Zipper top night depository bags 

Coin Bags—Wallets—Coin Wrappers 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 


Patented 





Hinged Lid style C—Tan corrugated 
paper—i30 stock sizes 


SUPPLIES 





steel and paper 





Bill Straps 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 











In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


carries on an active correspondence 
about bonds, both with New York and 
Chicago. He takes occasion now and 
again to send his Chicago bank’s 
recommendations to his New York 
bank for confirmation, lays New York 
ideas before the Chicago men. || 
the while he is using the advisory 
services that he retains from outside 
consultants. He takes the responsi- 
bility for decisions, but only after 
getting complete information that he 
can use to inform his bank’s invest- 
ment committee when it meets. 

A sufficient number of country 
bankers telephone regularly to the 
head of one bank’s statistical depart- 
ment so that he has laid before him 
each morning a calendar of their 
regular investment committee meet- 
ings and the files on their institutions. 
Then he studies up on these situations 
by a quick reading to refresh his 
memory, and is thus able to answer 
quickly and with all the facts in mind 
when any of these customers call up 
for pre-meeting advice. 


NE city bank never sells a corre- 

spondent a municipal that it is not 
buying or holding in its own portfolio. 
Its unfailing rule is that when it sells 
or decreases its own holdings of such 
a bond, every customer bank that 
bought this bond must be notified by 
telephone and given the full facts upon 
which the action is based. Ifa country 
banker buys his municipals from more 
diversified sources, or if his city bank 
does not follow this policy, he must 
check up with his correspondent more 
carefully on his own initiative. 

What it all reduces to is this: Most 
big city banks stand ready to extend 
to their country banking customers the 
information and full facilities of the 
investment research organizations that 
they maintain for their own use. 
Most country banks can profit by all 
of the sound, informed advice that they 
can obtain. Whether they are very 
small or reasonably large, whether their 
officers are overburdened with routine 
or devote most of their time to invest- 
ments, whether or not they utilize the 
services of outside advisory services, 
their city correspondents can and 
usually are eager to be of assistance. 

One final word of caution, however, 
taken from a recent frank talk by a 
city banker before a group of country 
bankers. He said: ‘‘Whatever is 
contributed by services and advice 
from correspondents, factual or other- 
wise, is informative only, and a part 
of the procedure by which the inquir- 
ing banker reaches his own decision. 
After all, the responsibility for the 
portfolio of the individual bank rests 
directly on.the man who is running the 
bank or is charged with the investment 
operations of that bank. A banker 
must live with his investment account.” 
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Canadian Banking 


(From page 23) Canadian cities, used 
the news of the delivery of the first 
of Canada’s new coastal defense sea- 
planes as the basis for an advertise- 
ment in daily newspapers across 
Canada. Entitled ‘‘Protection,” the 
advertisement showed the new flying 
boat, gave a description of it, and 
pointed out that ‘‘while everyone is 
concerned in national protection, it is 
well to think also of how best to pro- 
tect your heirs.” 

The Bank of Montreal has. started a 
new series of newspaper and magazine 
illustrated advertisements featuring 
such subjects as: “Personal chequing 
accounts,” “Small accounts are wel- 
come,” ““Your bank and how you may 
use it,’ ““Modern experienced banking 
service,” ““Of course we make loans,” 
“The farmer and his bank.” 

“Where does all the money come 
from” is the latest in the series of edu- 
cational advertisements signed by The 
Chartered Banks of Canada. The 
advertisement states that 4,740,000 
depositors in Canada have money in 
the bank, and goes on to explain in 
simple words how each depositor can 
ask for his money and get it; how the 
money on deposit consists of real 
money placed with the bank as a result 
of the labor of wage earners, farmers, 
fishermen, miners, and all the other 
occupations of Canadians. 


Highlights of 
Yearly Reports 


Slightly lower profits, due to in- 
creased taxes, are shown by three of 
Canada’s ten chartered banks which 
issued financial year statements during 
November. All three featured increased 
deposits, increased current loans, and 
increased liquid assets. 

At the Imperial Bank of Canada an- 
nual meeting at Toronto on November 
23, General Manager H. T. Jaffray 
stated that ‘‘our current loans at $58,- 
274,745 show an increase of $3,106,277, 
comparing as they do with $55,168,447 
a year ago. This is largely accounted 


during 1938, making forty-one in all 
adjusted since 1936. The list of 
defaults is still a very long one. . 
but I would say that municipal taxes 
have been better paid in 1938 than for 
several years past.” 

Liquid assets of the Imperial Bank 
now stand at 67 per cent of liabilities 
to the public. The Bank of Montreal 
annual statement shows liquid assets 
at 77.8 per cent of public liabilities, 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
shows liquid assets at 66.63 per cent 
of public liabilities. 


Dominion and provincial taxes in- 
creased for the Imperial Bank from 
$292,166 in 1937 to $316,156 in 1938: 
for the Bank of Montreal by $209,660 
to $1,152,618; for the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce from $902,939 to $919.- 
677. Profits decreased slightly for 
the Imperial Bank from $967,977 in 
1937 to $961,343 in 1938; Bank of 
Montreal profits dropped $9,937 to 
$3,398,390; the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, which changed its year 
from ending November 30 to end 
October 31, showed for the eleven- 




















for by the financing of a somewhat | 


better crop harvested in western 


Canada, the slackening of general busi- | 


ness during a considerable part of the 
year not having made for larger com- 


mercial or manufacturing borrowings. | 


The percentage increase is 5.6 per cent 
compared with an increase of 9.4 per 
cent in the year ending Oct. 30, 1937.” 

In reviewing Canadian economic 
development during the past year 


A. E. Phipps, president of the Imperial | 


Bank of Canada, stated, ‘“‘The munici- 
pal financial picture has continued to 
improve. Seventeen municipalities 
large and small, some of them quite 
important, had their affairs adjusted 





ment in writing. 


for intra-office use . 





SUFFICIENT FUNDS? 


In seconds, the paying teller knows 


WITHOUT leaving his cage, without letting the check 
casher know the account is being questioned, the 
teller gets his information from the bookkeeping depart- 
With TelAutograph he gets a written 
record to safeguard him, and he gets it before he’s had 
time to recount the cash. Fast, accurate, confidential. 
And the rental is only 42¢ per business day per machine, 
. . Free Survey. Write today for 
survey of your inter-department communication needs, 
free of charge or obligation. 
and small, depend on TelAutograph. Write TelAutograph 
Corporation, 16 West 61st Street, New York City. 


INSTANT-ACTION MESSAGE SYSTEM :- 





Hundreds of banks, large 
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(Correspondents 


in all states of the Union 
and 


in all principal cities abroad 


expedite the business 


of this “Bank’s customers 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























Issued in Canadian and 
United States Dollars, 
and Sterling. 


U. S. Dollar Cheques are 
redeemable at par by the 
National City Bank of 
New York. 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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month period profits of $2,648,975 
as compared to $2,934,117 for the 
twelve months ending November 30, 
1937. 

Of interest to United States bankers 
is a statement from Imperial Bank by 
General Manager H. T. Jaffray that 
United States shareholders of the bank 
had increased from 313 a year ago to 
320 as of September 30, though shares 
held in the United States dropped 
during the year from 7,080 to 6,887. 

A. A. Magee, president of the 
Barclays Bank (Canada), at the annual 
meeting in Montreal on November 15, 
stated that Canada’s economic outlook 
was brightened considerably after a 
year of recession. 


Banks and the 
Mining Industry 


Canadian banks ought to employ 
mining engineers on their staffs, sug- 
gests the leading Canadian mining 
paper in Canada, the Northern Miner, 
Toronto. 

Canadian banks are looking to 
mining as foremost among the factors 
contributing to Canadian economic 
stability, as shown in annual reports 
and addresses. When F. Hedley 
Marsh was recently appointed general 
manager of the Bank of Toronto, the 
Toronto branch of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
tendered him a dinner at which S. H. 
Logan, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, stressed the vital 
part played by the mining industry 
in the Canadian economy. He pointed 
out that in the thirty years since he 
and Mr. Marsh came in contact with 
the mining industry as bankers at the 
silver camp of Cobalt, Ontario, mining 
had increased its annual production 
from $79 million to $457 million. 


Noted Canadian 
Banker Dies 


Sir John Aird, president of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce from 
1924 to 1937, died suddenly on 


| November 30 as result of a_ heart 


attack. He had spent sixty years with 
the bank, starting in November, 1878, 
as a junior, after eight years of railway 
work. In two years he was the general 
manager’s secretary, and rose through 
all ranks to the top position in 1924. 
He saw his bank grow to be one of the 
big three in the Dominion. He was a 


| director of insurance companies, trust 


companies, milling, lumbering, electric 
power companies. In 1929 he was 


| appointed chairman of the Royal 
| Commission on Radio Broadcasting, 


and his report to the government 


_ recommended the dual operation of 


privately-owned and nationally-owned 
broadcasting stations now operating 


| in the Dominion. 
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Court Decisions 


(From page 21) Bank of America Asso- 
ciation, 83 Pacific Reporter, second 
series, 44.) 


Dangerous Receipts 


That bankers should make and en- 
force rigid rules governing the giving 
of receipts by tellers and others, is em- 
phasized by a recent Louisiana case. 

There the maker of a note was sued 
by a finance company for the amount 
of the note and was met with the de- 
fense that the note had been paid. In 
support of this contention the maker 
of the note produced a receipt signed 
by an employee of the company who 
had charge of the company books. 

This employee, a woman, was called 
to testify. She explained that the 
maker of the note came to her and 
stated that he had paid the money to 
an official of the company several 
weeks before, without getting a re- 
ceipt. In the meantime the official who 
was supposed to have received the 
money had absconded. Under these 
circumstances, believing the explana- 
tion, she gave the maker of the note a 
receipt for the amount which he 
claimed to have paid the absconded 
official. She dated the receipt back at 
his request to agree with the date of 
the supposed payment. 

Was the company bound by this 
receipt? The court thought not, 
saying: 

‘After all, the receipt has only such 
value as may be given it as evidence 
of the actual payment of a sum of 
money specified, and as the person 
issuing the receipt had no personal 
knowledge of the payment of the 
money, the receipt can have no more 
value than her testimony on the same 
point.” 

The court required the maker in this 
case to pay the note. However, it is 
rarely possible to “explain away” a 
receipt for money as was done in this 
case. A wise rule for banks is to require 
that no officer or employee shall give a 
receipt except at the time the money 
represented by the receipt is actually 
paid. Another sound precaution is to 
require that each receipt specify 
exactly what the payment is for. Some- 
limes a receipt for money paid in one 
transaction is offered as proof of pay- 
ment in an entirely different transac- 


tion. This may be avoided by a nota-* 


tion on the receipt specifying and 
identifying the item or transaction. 
inance Security Company vs. Pass- 
man, 183 Southern Reporter, 567.) 


Premature Payment 


\ customer making a loan from a 
bank was told that he could make his 


months. He decided upon a term of 
twelve months for the note and so 
dated the instrument. 

Several months later he was in funds 
and desired to pay off the note. The 
bank’s cashier informed him that he 
might pay off the note but in doing so 
would be obliged to pay interest for the 
full year. The interest, the cashier in- 
formed him, could not be prorated for 
the length of time that the note had 
run up to the date of payment. The 
borrower then paid the full amount of 
principal plus interest for one year. 

Later the borrower sued the bank to 
recover alleged overpaid interest. 

‘When the plaintiff made the pay- 
ment which he now seeks to recover 
back as overpaid interest,” said the 
Georgia court, “all the facts were 
known to him and there was no mis- 
placed confidence or artifice, deception 
or fraudulent practice, nor was there 
any urgent or immediate necessity for 
then making the payment, nor was it 
made to release his property from de- 
tention. So he was not entitled to 
recover the alleged overpaid interest.” 
(Crisler vs. Bank of Canton, 199 South- 
eastern Reporter, 252.) 


Fraud on Maker 


Where the maker of a note payable 
to the order of a bank has admittedly 
been defrauded in the transaction in 
which the note was given, is such fraud 
a defense to the payment of the note in 
the hands of the payee bank? 

In a recent New York case a home- 
owner entered into a contract for the 
installation of certain heating equip- 
ment. In payment of the amount of 
the contract he gave his note to the 
contractor. The note, although de- 
livered to the contractor by the maker, 
was made payable to the order of a 
local bank. The contractor took the 
note to the bank and got the money 
but never installed the heating equip- 
ment. : 

When the bank sued the maker on 
the note, it was contended that since 
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HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIAN 


You will immediately 
sense and enjoy its old 
hospitable atmosphere 
which has marked this 
as a truly fine modern 
hotel. Located within 
a five-minute ride to 
everything worthwhile, 
and yet far away from 
disturbing city noises. 


600 ROOMS with bath 


$2.75 up 
Comfortably Air-conditioned 


Lounge and Restaurants 


DANIEL CRAWEORD, JR., 


VWonager 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 + RESOURCES EXCEED $400,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Burroughs 


new machines and new features for 


CONSERVING CLERICAL HOURS 


These new machines and features are especially timely in view of 


the present-day necessity for conserving working hours, for exercis- 


ing strict economies in operation, and for handling the larger volume 


of work due to increased banking activities. They handle the work 


with remarkable ease and simplicity—and at surprisingly low cost. 


Here are a few of the many jobs on which Burroughs can help you: 


CHECKING ACCOUNT RECORDS 


Faster, easier operation with full-width 
form alignment for single record posting or 


’ dual record posting. Complete analysis record 


posted simultaneously. 


? SAVINGS ACCOUNT RECORDS 


New passbook posting machine that proves, 
before the passbook is returned to the depositor, 
that old balance was picked up correctly. 


ACCOUNT ANALYSIS, 
COMPUTING SERVICE CHARGES 


Electric non-listing machines and fast desk 
model adding machines with new features that 
simplify this work; can be used for other add- 
ing and calculating work. 


4 TRANSIT LETTER WRITING 


New machines offer many new operating 
advantages in writing transit letters with either 
numerical or typewritten description of the 
endorser. 


INCOMING ITEMS 


A new plan reduces item handling costs, pro- 
vides better item control, levels peak periods, 
and localizes depositor errors to the deposit. 


h PROVING AND DISTRIBUTING 


r MORTGAGE LOANS 


New machine computes interest, provides 
separate balances of principal and escrow 
funds, and proves each entry. Plans for any 
type of mortgage accounting. 
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] LOAN AND DISCOUNT 


Four records—note register, note notice, 
maturity tickler and officer’s memorandum— 
written in one operation, with proof and control 
figures accumulated. 






Burroughs 
; Desk Adding 
4 CASHIER’S CHECK AND DRAFT WRITING and Subtracting 2a 
New form writing machines for writing Machine Oar. 


checks, receipts, notes and other forms. 
Improve appearance of the work. Many time- 
saving features. 


g INSTALLMENT LOANS 


New low-priced machine sets up record, 
enters payment and records balance due. 
Compact window machine posts borrower’s 


; : Burroughs 
an k cords in eration. 
d bank's records in one operation Electric Duplex 
Calculator 
10 TRUST ACCOUNTING 


A wide range of trust accounting 
machines to fit any accounting plan in any 
trust department, large or small. Automatic 
features assure operating economies. 








| 1 MISCELLANEOUS 


Many new machines, features and oper- 
ating advantages in Burroughs’ long line of 
adding, subtracting, duplex machines and 
calculators for all bank work. 






Burroughs 
Proof and Transit 
Machine 





The Burroughs representative is fully qualified to 
discuss any of these subjects with you, and can 
show you how other banks are using new Burroughs 
developments to speed up and simplify the work. 
Call the local Burroughs office today. Or, if more 
convenient, mail the coupon for complete information. 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
ON ANY OR ALL OF THE ABOVE SUBJECTS 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6251 Second Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 
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the bank was itself the payee, it could 
not claim the benefits of being a holder 
in due course. 

“With this contention we cannot 
agree,” said the Supreme Court of 
New York. “‘Ordinarily the payee of a 
note is a party to the transaction out 
of which it grew and has or is charge- 
able with notice of all the terms and 
conditions thereof. While the courts 
of the various states are not in accord, 
the majority opinion seems to be that 
a payee may be a holder in due course.” 

Ilaving thus determined that the 
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bank was a holder in due course, the 
court concluded that the bank’s right 
to enforce the note was not affected by 
the fraud practiced on the maker by 
the contractor. Said the court: 

“Nothing indicates that the bank 
was guilty or cognizant of any fraud, 
that it knew or had any notice of any 
conditional delivery of the note, or 
that it was collateral to a contract with 
the heating contractor and payable 
only upon the performance of that 
contract. The loss which the maker 
must suffer is due to the dishonesty of 
the heating contractor, but he was in 
no way connected with the bank.” 
(First National Bank vs. Conzo, 7 
New York Supplement, second series, 
334.) 


Checks Not Charged 


A depositor drew a series of checks 
against her deposit account, all of 
which were paid. However, the cashier 
of the bank, apparently in connection 
with a scheme of falsifying the books 
of the bank, did not charge these 
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checks to the depositor’s account. 
Instead he paid them and marked 
them paid and then put them in a 
private drawer of his own. 

Later when the cashier was suc- 
ceeded by another man, the facts were 
discovered and the checks were then 
charged to the depositor’s account. As 
a result there was an overdraft for 
which the bank brought suit. 

The depositor apparently felt that 
since the overdraft was in a sense the 
result of the cashier’s improper han- 
dling of her checks, she should not be 
held liable for the amount of the over- 
draft. The Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, however, apparently looked upon 
the situation as a mere delay in the 
charging of the checks to the deposi- 
tor’s account and said: 

“Because the cashier wrongfully 
failed to charge the depositor’s ac- 
count with the sum of these checks is 
no reason why she should escape 
liability to the bank for the money paid 
at her request.” (Mendota State 
Bank vs. Riley, 281 Northwestern 
Reporter, 767.) 


Spring Campaign for Farm Loans 


(From page 12) been turned down. In 
rejecting a loan application, the officer 
always took pains to inform the ap- 
plicant just why the committee had 
seen fit to reject the loan; possibly 
his prospects were not bright enough, 
his equities were not substantial 
enough, or his income was not sufficient 
to handle such a commitment. We 
always tried to turn him away with the 
thought that we would be glad to help 
him when his condition improved. 

We openly solicited loans among our 
good farm customers through other 
departments of the bank. We asked 
them to come in when they wanted 
seasonal credit and told them to pass 
the word along to their responsible 
neighbors that we would welcome their 
loan applications. In the same manner, 


we contacted cattle, farm implement 
and seed and fertilizer dealers, telling 
them that we would be glad to discuss 
credit advances with any prospects 
they brought to us. From these con- 
tacts we gained much favorable busi- 
ness. Also, when we had the pleasure 
of taking care of a new borrower, we 
asked him to send to us friends of his 
who might be interested in a loan. 
That this proved effective, we know. 
Then too, with relations once estab- 
lished, we find the same borrowers 
coming back another year. 

The net result? We doubled our 
loans in 1937 and during the past year 
they again have increased substan- 
tially. We believe we have re-created 
in the minds of the farm public the fact 
that the bank is the place to borrow. 


Clearing House Goes To A Party 


(From page 19) the program following 
the banquet paid tribute to Mr. 
Campbell and the part played by his 
bank in the city’s development, the 
alert president himself took advantage 


| of the opportunity to thank the bank’s 
| depositors present for their confidence 
| in his institution, especially during 
| the days leading up to the bank holi- 


day. President Campbell’s regard for 
his customers is well known in Kala- 
It has been natural for him 
to stress the customer viewpoint, not 
only as a matter of good public rela- 
tions, but because he is genuinely 
interested in them. 

The pictures shown on page nineteen 
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help to tell the story of the party. 
At the upper right, Mr. Campbell is 
conversing with James H. Perkins. 
board chairman of The National Cits 
Bank of New York. Immediately 
below, seated, we find Arthur Blakes- 
lee, mayor of Kalamazoo, with Toast- 
master Phil S. Hanna, editor of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. ‘The 
third view at the right is a congratu- 
latory scene that includes Joseph M. 


Dodge, president of The Detroit 
Bank, Mr. Campbell, Walter 5S. 
McLucas, board chairman of the 


National Bank of Detroit, and Henrs 
H. Sanger, president of the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Detroit. 
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